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A Policy for Persia 


Tue ugly riots at Abadan, and the unmistakable 
signs that the Moscow-orientated Tudeh 
Party is once again active in Persia, have pro- 
voked the expected demand for “ firm measures 
to halt the march of Communism”; and indig- 
nant Tory backbenchers are asking the Foreign 
Secretary what the Navy is doing about it. 

Mr. Morrison is wisely reluctant to resort to 
such Palmerstonian methods. Truculent readi- 
ness to “show the flag” would merely inflame 
the feelings which provoked the riots. More- 
over, although the Soviet Union will not hesitate 
to take full advantage of any mistakes that we 
make, the Persian determination to nationalise 
Anglo-Iranian is not Moscow-inspired but 
springs from emotions which every Persian with 
any sense of patriotism shares. Unless we appre- 
ciate that these emotions are genuine and pro- 
found, we shall merely precipitate the sort of 
wild-cat confiscation which took place before the 
war in the Mexican oilfields—to the benefit of 
no one, not even the Mexicans. 

The fact is that no people can for ever tolerate 
that its national resources should be exploited 
by one single foreign company, operating almost 
as a State within a State. It is no use to reply 
that Anglo-Iranian has enormously raised the 
standard of living of its Persian employees and 
is ready to concede higher royalties to Persia. 
Indeed, by raising the living standards and 
literacy of its workers, while the rest of the 
country remains poverty-stricken, Anglo- 
Iranian is merely stimulating the nationalist 
demand for its own expropriation. 

The British Government, therefore, is faced 
by a highly dangerous situation. The Majlis, 
responding to an almost unanimous public 


opinion, has voted for outright nationalisation. 
Mr. Morrison might be inclined to accept this 
in principle on condition that he can safeguard 
the development of the oilfield and the con- 
tinuance of sales to this country. But would 
this solve the real problem? The grievances 
of the Persians, as their Ambassador in London 
made clear in an excellent statement, are two- 
fold. First, Anglo-Iranian is a wholly British 
concern; the Persian Government can exert no 
control over it and not a single Persian sits on 
its Board. Secondly, exploitation of Persian oil 
brings virtually no benefit to the Persian people. 
True enough, this is largely due to the corrup- 
tion and lack of social conscience among the 
Persian landowners who control the Majlis. The 
vast sums received in royalties have been used 
neither to provide social services nor for the 
development of Persian industry. 

But this is only part of the story. A highly 
developed country, content merely to pay cash 
to a backward country for its one natural 
resource, is helping to create inflation and social 
crisis. What Persia needs in return for its oil 
is not money but a regular flow of capital and 
consumer goods. If we argue that the claims of 
the home market, rearmament and Common- 
wealth development make it impossible for us 
to give exports to Persia a high priority, we can- 
not be surprised if the Persians begin talking 
about outright nationalisation. The most refined 
way of exploiting a Colonial people is to pay a 
cheque for its products and then to cash the 
cheque in indiscriminate luxuries for the rich. 

We believe that Mr. Morrison should con- 
centrate on these two problems. When he has 
studied the Majlis’ proposals he should at once 


be prepared to concede Persian representa- 
tion on the Board of Anglo-Iranian on condi- 
tion that the Teheran Government, at first on 
a modest scale, acquires some of its share capital. 
Simultaneously, he should be ready to negotiate 
a trade agreement which assures to Persia a 
centinuous supply of the goods she needs in 
order to carry out her new economic plan. In 
the inflamed state of Persian opinion, however, 
such proposals will only be acceptable on one 
condition, that all future negotiations are taken 
out of the hands of the Anglo-Iranian Com- 
pany. The British Government, which anyway 
holds half the Company’s voting shares, must 
speak direct to the Persian Government. What 
is needed indeed is a Ministerial Mission to 
Persia with something of the status and import- 
ance of the Cripps Mission to India. In the 
Middle East what you do is almost less im- 
portant than how you do it. 


Oil Pressure 


The Anglo-American oil talks in Washing- 
ton have evoked a vigorous protest from the 
Persian Ambassador in London. One urgent 
reason for them was revealed in the Herald 
Tribune last week. The indiscretions of Mr. 
Thornberg, the $72,000 a year oil adviser to 
the Persian Government, and former Chairman 
of the Board of Engineers of Standard Oil of 
California, suggest that part, at least, of the 
anti-British ferment in Persia is due to the 
influence of the American oil interests. Stan- 
dard Oil has recently conceded to Saudi Arabia 
a 50 per cent royalty. The Persian Govern- 
ment may well believe that similar generosity 
can be expected if Standard Oil replaces 
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Anglo-Iranian. We further understand that 
Mr. McGee, the State Department Under- 
Secretary in charge of the Middle East, did not 
trouble to conceal his critical attitude to Anglo- 
Iranian during his recent visit to Persia. But 
Mr. Thornberg went too far and, under the 
instructions of the State Department, left 
Persia after a final blast at British stupidity. 
Mr. Morrison was bound to take steps in 
Washington to prevent such incidents in the 
future. But he might be well advised to limit 
the present talks to this rivalry. A united front 
of the Western Powers, in order to “ pressure” 
Teheran, might well produce the opposite 
result from that intended. 


McArthur Returns 


The friends of General MacArthur are mak- 
ing as much capital as they can from his return 
to the United States. The civic welcomes and 
the triumphant progress of the victor against 
Japan are being turned to account by those who 
seek to make a martyr of this dismissed general. 
There are no signs that his supporters in Con- 
gress and the press will be deterred by the 
General’s expressed hope that “my name will 
never be used in a political way.” On the con- 
trary, whatever MacArthur may now say, his 
very presence in the U.S. is enough to spur on 
Mr. Truman’s opponents. 

The lines of attack are by now familiar. First, 
it is charged, the President has weakly yielded 
to British and other pressure to appease the 
Chinese Communists. Secondly, by opposing 
the use of Chiang’s troops and the bombing of 
Manchuria, Mr. Truman is imposing intolerable 


handicaps upon the U.S. troops in Korea, and 
may be opening the way for a new Chinese 


offensive. And, lastly, this decision will encour- 
age China to fight on against a confused and 
divided United Nations. 

Such charges are being accompanied by even 
wilder accusations against the President, by pro- 
MacArthur parades, and by the burning of Mr. 
Truman in effigy. By dismissing MacArthur, 
the President has brought to a head the domestic 
conflict over American policy. MacArthur at 
home, even more than MacArthur in Tokio, has 
become the rallying point of the President’s 
opponents. Last week, when the Senate voted 
to send four more divisions to Europe, it seemed 
that the Administration had won the “great 
debate.” But now an even more bitter struggle 
looms between those who are prepared, perhaps, 
to write off Europe in order to wage war against 
Communism in Asia, and those who, like the 
President, wish to strengthen Europe by limiting 
the war in the East. This even “ greater debate ” 
between MacArthur and Truman may be one of 
the fiercest in American history. 


The President’s Case 

Mr. Truman dismissed MacArthur just at the 
moment when he was about to extend the war 
to the Chinese mainland. In his most revealing 
Jackson Day speech, the President defended his 
decision. MacArthur, it seems had told him at 
Wake Island that the Chinese would not inter- 
vene in Korea. When, in spite of this blunder, 
the General assured him that there would be no 
Soviet reaction if the war were carried to the 
Chinese mainland, the President rightly refused 
to fall for this gambit a second time. And since 


Mr. Truman went out of his way to stress the 
risk in bombing Manchuria, it seems that he has 
jettisoned both MacArthur and the: order—an- 
nounced last week by Dean Rusk of the State 
Department—to attack Manchuria if large num- 
bers of Communist aircraft should make their 
appearance. 

In this speech, the President came out of his 
corner to take the fight to his critics. With the 
vigour that marks his anger, he lashed the Repub- 
lican' “ confusers” who “urge us to wage an 
aggressive war against China,” who are sure 
Russia will not fight “if we carry the war to 
China” but believe a Soviet invasion will be the 
answer to reinforcing Europe; and who are 
worried about Russian manpower but “not in- 
terested in. keeping allies who can help us.” 
Every point in his long catalogue of double-talk 
hit a target. But in talking logic and common 
sense, the President may not be making much 
headway against the barrage of propaganda and 
prejudice now aimed at him. This speech was 
important because it confirms the analysis made 
in these columns and elsewhere: that there is 
a war party in the U.S., for whom MacArthur 
has acted as spokesman; that it has been lobby- 
ing hard for an all-out Pacific War; and that the 
President has had to fight hard to keep control 
of the situation. The whole story is not yet 
known. But Mr. Truman may have to tell more 
of it if he is to answer MacArthur effectively 
and, what is most vital, to avert the full-scale 
conflict which is still possible. 


A Snag in Old Age Pensions 

The Chancellor’s proposal to increase the rate 
of retiring pensions, but to limit the improvement 
to those over 70, has come up against an unex- 
pected obstacle. At present, some 670,000 old 
people receive supplementation of their pensions 
from the National Assistance Board. Unless, 
therefore, the increase of 4s. and 8s. in the basic 
rates for single and married persons is accom- 
panied by an identical and simultaneous increase 
in National Assistance payments, the vast 
majority of the neediest pensioners will be cheated 
of the improvement promised in the Budget. 
Their increase will turn out to be nothing but a 
book-keeping transaction between the Ministry of 
National Insurance and the National Assistance 
Board, since the 4s. will be automatically 
deducted from the supplementation. On the 
other hand, if National Assistance scales are 
raised, pensioners between 65 and 70 cannot be 
excluded, provided they can show that their net 
income falls below the minimum subsistence level 
laid down in the Board’s regulations. The widow, 
the sick and the unemployed who receive supple- 
mentation of the basic social security rates would 
also benefit. 

The Government, therefore, is faced with two 
alternatives. If National Assistance scales are not 
raised, the improved rate of pensions will not 
assist those over 70 who need it most. If, on the 
other hand, the increase is granted, then it cannot 
be limited to those over 70. There can be no 
doubt which alternative the Government should 
choose. Mr. Gaitskell should encourage Mr. 
Buchanan and his colleagues and the National 
Assistance Board to demand the full increase, 
even if it costs, as it probably will, approxi- 
mately £20 millions a year. 


The:New Statesman and Nation, April 21, 1951 
The Charge for Dentures and Spectacles 

The Government has lost no time in drafting 
the Bill to implement the Chancellor’s proposal 
to impose a 50 per cent. charge for dentures and 
spectacles under the Health Service. The cost to 
the patient of false teeth will vary from £2 to 
£4 5s., and for spectacles from 23s. 4d. to 35s. 
Lenses are averaged out at 10s. A little blatantly, 
the pill for Mr. Bevan is sweetened by a clause 
legalising an annual expenditure of £200,000 for 
the treatment of T.B. outside Great Britain. 
With the Tories giving their support to a Bill 
which cuts Government expenditure by £25 mil- 
lion, the Second Reading should go through next 
week without a division. But the Bill will cer- 
tainly receive some very rough treatment in Com- 
mittee. Many Socialists who supported the idea 
of a small payment as a check on extravagance, 
jib at the 50 per cent. and will want to reduce 
it. There will be Tories who will ask why bad 
teeth and bad eyes are penalised, while the 
recipient of a Health Service wig gets off scot 
free. Clause II, too, will come under fire. This 
permits the National Assistance Board, which 
was previously limited to supplementing the 
incomes of the aged, the unemployed, and ‘the 
sick, to assist those at work in meeting the new 
charge provided they can prove poverty. One 
grave consequence, indeed, of a charge, however 
skilfully administered, is that it involves the 
transference of a whole section of the Health Ser- 
vice to the National Assistance Board; and sc 
creates a division between those who obtain their 
dentures and spectacles by payment and those 
who get them free but after a Means Test. 


The Betting Report 


The unexpected unanimity of the report of 
the Royal Commission on Betting, which may 
be said to have kept skilfully to the middle of 
the road between morality and expediency, will 
fortify the disputants on both sides in the con- 
troversy that will now break out. The pro- 
posal to register all bookmakers, on or off the 
course, may get rid of many undesirables and 
will at least bring the others into the open ; 
but the revival of licensed betting shops after 
a century of disapproval, though obviously a 
realist suggestion, is the most controversial 
feature in a lengthy report, with some of whose 
sociological implications we hope to deal more 
fully next week. The Commissioners propose 
no alteration in the law of 1934 about Lotteries 
and Newspaper Competitions, which on the 
whole has worked well. But they suggest the 
legalisation of gaming where the entrance 
money goes to “causes other than private 
gain” and the prize is not more than £20, thus 
making the village whist-drive respectable at 
last. Betting in pubs gets no reprieve, and slot 
machines that automatically deliver the prize, 
which have long been held by the courts to 
be “unlawful gaming,” are to be declared so 
by statute. But, fun fairs may be licensed by 
local authorities for gaming with stakes of one 
shilling and prizes of five shillings. The top 
prize in a football pool should be £20,000. 
In short, the recommendations seem to proceed 
logically from the premise that gambling can- 
not be suppressed by law, and that State inter- 
ference should be limited to the prevention of 
exploitation and disorder. 
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De Gaulle at Rheims 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: Agitated 
*phone calls were put through to newspaper 
offices in Paris on Sunday evening, after de 
Gaulle’s first great election speech at Rheims: 
“Play him down, for heaven’s sake, play him 
down!” On Monday morning the Paris press 
made amusing reading. For days there had been 
references in the press to the coming speech, but 
now, in the Figaro, one had to get to page 9 
before one saw a report of de Gaulle’s oration, 
alongside cooking recipes and a guide touristique, 
and even there the offending passage was missing! 
The Aurore, though normally pro-Gaullist, had 
nothing on page 1, and only a very thin report 
on page 3. The Socialist Populaire gave no idea 
at all of what the General had really said; Franc- 
Tireur gave the whole speech ten lines, without 
any reference at all to the “ brick,” and the Com- 
munist l'Humanité alone seemed rather excited 
about it, saying that it was a very skilful piece 
of “demagogy.” One had either to wait for the 
Monde in the afternoon, or else look up the 
Herald-Tribune to see what the General said: 

Our authorities, with their inferiority complex, 

rely on the Americans; they hand over to them 
bases and communications, notably in Morocco; 
they place our forces under the orders of their 
chiefs without any guarantee that France will be 
defended with the necessary means and in g 
time, and without our generals having any role 
in the common strategy except that of executants, 
even when it is a question of the Rhine, of Paris, 
of the Loire or North Africa. Thus. . . we risk 
being invaded by our adversaries and dominated 
by our allies. 

Demagogy, as the Communists say? Maybe. 
But even if it is demagogy, it has been prompted 
by de Gaulle’s clear understanding of an impor- 
tant fact—that the bulk of French opinion is ex- 
tremely disturbed at the thought of France being 
treated as an “expendable” terrain in America’s 
world strategy. 

De Gaulle also referred to “ the risk of Russian 
interference in Europe resulting from our indis- 
pensable solidarity with the United States,” an- 
other phrase, incidentally, for which one would 
look in vain in most of the French press. This 
phrase, it will be observed, brings the Gaullist 
argument remarkably close to the “ neutralist” 
criticisms ef the Atlantic Pact in its present form. 
De Gaulle did not condemn the Atlantic Pact 
openly; he said, however, in no uncertain terms, 
that France must largely rely on her own strength 
te defend herself, and must—if there was to be 
an alliance with America—have a much bigger 
say in the actual defence of Western Europe. 

The passages just quoted were among those 
most loudly cheered by the large audience 
gathered outside Rheims Cathedral to hear de 
Gaulle. As regards the election proper, de Gaulle 
was rather more conciliatory than usual; he im- 
plied that there were some good men among the 
present rulers of France, with whom he might 
be willing to co-operate; and though he stressed 
that he would not ally himself with anyone who 
would “compromise” the R.P.F., he did not, by 
implication, deny the possibility of forming elec- 
toral alliances with some people not entirely out 
of sympathy with his ideas. Oddly enough, as 
a piece of electoral tactics, no doubt, he even re- 
frained from the usual invective against the Com- 
munists, and almost suggested that they at least 
had a constructive policy: they would “cut 
through many problems, at the same time as 
they would cut off many heads.” All this sug- 
gests that de Gaulle would not mind seeing a 
fairly large number of Communists returned to 
the Assembly, for this would help him to 
dominate the “Third Force” parties. 

Another highly interesting passage in de 


Gaulle’s speech was the glowing tribute he paid 
to MacArthur. It confirms the widespread view 
that de Gaulle is, if not exactly backing the 
Republicans in America, at least taking out an in- 
surance for the day of their victory. Europe 
must have priority over the Far East, de Gaulle 
said; but his military policy of “Frenchmen run- 
ning France’s defence” may, in his view, have a 
better chance of succeeding under a modified 
Taft strategy than under the present Truman 
policy of half-measures. Whether these views are 
dictated by a well-conceived military conception 
or prompted by injured vanity, caused by Eisen- 
hower’s total disregard of him, it is hard to say. 


PARLIAMENT : Protagonists Off-stage 
Wednesday. 

Five men have dominated the House of Com- 
mons this week, though four of them were absent 
from its deliberations—one of them forever. To 
have seen Ernest Bevin during the past few 
months was to know that he was a dying man. 
Characteristically, his last contribution in the 
House, just after his resignation from the Foreign 
Office, was a half-quizzical defence, in an inter- 
ruption of Crookshank, of Billingsgate porters and 
their language. His voice then was hardly strong 
enough to carry across the floor of the House. Ex- 
cept for the Hansard reporters, who somehow 
manage to hear everything, almost nobody caught 
what he had said. It is so often true that the har- 
ness that weighs down a man also holds him up. 

The tributes that were paid to him in Parlia- 
ment by Herbert Morrison, Clement Davies and 
Anthony Eden (in Churchill’s absence) rightly 
stressed Bevin’s personal qualities—the strength 
and loyalty and courage in him that held the re- 
spect even of those who differed greatly from him 
in his policies. Inevitably, the question arose, 
what difference this death would make to the 
Government. His influence has been so powerful 
in so many fields that his policies are bound to 
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live on after him. And the Commons is deeply 
divided about them. 

Tory opposition is a Pomeranian snapping at 
the Government’s heels about ounces of cheese 
and meat and farthing profits on school meals. 
For the rest, the Tories seem content “to take 
their ease, and sleep an act or two,” until, as they 
hope, the curtain falls on the tragedy (or comedy) 
of a house dividing against itself. That Nye 
Bevan has not spoken in present circumstances is 
for them a sad bathos. By the rules of the play, 
he should (like Samson, not Danny Kaye) have 
brought the House down. Instead the drama 
moved back into the wings. From off-stage, in 
St. Mary’s Hospital, the Prime Minister has so far 
effectively delayed the dénouement, while the 
spotlight veers between Gaitskell and Bevan. 

Gaitskell holds the centre of the stage. Opinion 
was agreed after the Budget speech was spoken 
that the Crippsian part had fallen to as able, and 
kindlier-seeming an understudy. The back- 
cloth was still that of orthodox austerity, but 
softened by a cosier personality. The presenta- 
tion was more popular, less harsh than the earlier 
scenes and well presented. Sir Stafford would 
undoubtedly be pleased with a new Wykehamist 
success, that so clearly bore across it the impress 
of his own direction. 

With the passing week, however, opinion has 
been having second thoughts. Labour Members 
have expressed concern about Old Age pensions 
and the cost of rearmament, about the limitation 
of social service costs, and especially dentures and 
spectacles. It is known that Bevan has not with- 
drawn his opposition with his resignation, and 
that the restlessness of back benchers about pen- 
sions and assistance scales is growing. The Bills 
for implementing the Budget changes have still to 
be voted, and the question what Nye Bevan will 
do and how many others he will carry with him, 
if they are brought to a division, remain un- 
answered. Tom WILLIAMS 


MacArthur’s Legacy in Japan 


Many things are left unclear by the manner 
and the moment of President Truman’s dis- 


missal of General MacArthur. The most im- 
portant is the resultant position of Mr. John 
Foster Dulles and the Dulles policy of conclud- 
ing with Japan a separate and anti-Chinese 
peace. If the sacking of the General is intended 
merely to make it easier for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to persuade Britain and other Pacific 
Powers to swallow this Dulles policy for Japan, 
then the removal of MacArthur brings the world 
little nearer to a peaceful settlement in the Far 
East. Will President Truman, having gone far 
to re-establish his reputation as a statesman by 
getting rid of MacArthur, now make fast that 
reputation by repudiating the Dulles policy? 
His Wednesday speech did not suggest a change. 
As for his officials, somebody in the State 
Department last week “leaked” a British pro- 
posal that Peking should participate in the 
Japanese peace treaty—apparently with the 
object of countering the charge that Washington 
was being induced by British pressure to 
“appease” Communist China. 

Dulles, like MacArthur, has shown himself 
determined to retain, in and around Japan, the 
bases which the Pentagon wants, and to prevent 
the Chinese from regaining Formosa. For 
Dulles, Japan and Formosa are as much a part 


of America’s defensive system as are Wake 
Island and Guam. To promote this “defensive ” 
system, Dulles has lately proposed a separate 
peace with Japan which should exclude China 
and the Soviet Union, and should leave the 
U.S. in military control of the waters off the 
Chinese coast. That these proposals mean, in 
effect, the revival of a nationalist and militarist 
Japan is clearly indicated by the social and poli- 
tical consequences of MacArthur’s occupation. 

The first thing to note is that Japanese rearma- 
ment is already under way. The so-called 
“National Police Reserve” in Japan already 
numbers 75,000 men, or four divisions, equipped 
for regular warfare and now to be trained in 
artillery technique. As the Tokio correspondent 
of The Times noted two months ago, these 
Funipers are regarded as constituting “the 
nucleus of a new Japanese Army.” Many of the 
thousands of junior army and navy officers now 
released from MacArthur’s much-vaunted 
“purge,” the same correspondent reported, are 
now “expected to return as local leaders or to 
take up posts of responsibility in the so-called 
“police reserve.” Meanwhile, American garri- 
sons are to remain in Japan, according toa recent 
statement of Dulles, so that “ our troops provide 
a screen behind which Japan can have oppor- 
tunity to recover the means of self-protection.” 
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The second thing to note is that MacArthur’s 
Occupation, though announced with the trum- 
pets of social revolution, has left the basic struc- 
ture of Japanese society unchanged. This fact 
was already clear in 1948. Early in that year the 
Under-Secretary of the U.S. Army, Mr. Royall, 
suggested that reparations, concentration of 
industry, as well as demilitarisation would all 
be watered down “in the interests of swift 
recovery.” And this is precisely what has hap- 
pened. Before the war, the Japanese economy 
was dominated by the great Zaibatsu cartels— 
the “Big Four,” and the ten lesser family 
groups. Their monopoly of heavy industry gave 
them a vast influence on Government policy, and 
their guilt for Japan’s war ventures was as great 
as that of the politicians and generals. The 
Allied post-surrender policy was to dissolve 
these sinister cartels. Americans disliked them 
as trusts, and MacArthur himself “ smeared” 
them by declaring they had “so complete a 
monopoly as to be, in effect, a form of Socialism 
in private hands.” The trouble was that no one 
except the Zaibatsu themselves had ever pene- 
trated their vast jungle of holding companies, 
subsidiaries and interlocking directorates. So 
in 1945 S.C.A.P. suggested that the Zaibatsu 
themselves should work out a plan for their own 
destruction. Hissing politely, they complied. In 
1946 a Liquidation Commission, headed by 
Susayama, a former executive of the Zaibatsu, 
started work. 

From the very beginning, the scheme 
depended on the co-operation of the Zaibatsu 
themselves. When the problem arose of re- 
distributing the shares of their industrial em- 


pires, there was no means of knowing whether 
or not they were passing to Zaibatsu agents, who 
feared—or hoped—that their bosses would 


return to power. It became more and more 
obvious that nothing short of a social revolution 
would shift the Zaibatsu. From here it was an 
easy step to finding that they might be more 
useful as friends than as enemies. In 1948, Mr. 
Royall, the Army spokesman already quoted, 
pointed out: “The men who were most active 
in building up and running the Japanese war 
machine—amilitarily and industrially—were often 
the ablest and most successful leaders of that 
country, and their services . . . . would contri- 
bute to the economic recovery of Japan.” So 
the Zaibatsu as well were loaded on to the band- 
wagon of the Defence Against Japanese Strangu- 
lation, Inc.; with MacArthur between the shafts, 
the wagon could take this load, and more. 
To-day, trust-busting in Japan is as dead as 
last year’s reparations. As an American writer 
mused recently, the Zaibatsu, for all their 
ominous sound, are merely the Japanese Mor- 
gans, Du Ponts and Henry Fords, who are the 
traditionally honoured leaders of American 
society. From this point of view, the idea of 
destroying them seems rather “ Un-American.” 
Moreover, in the last two years, they have shown 
S.C.A.P. how helpful they can be as buddies, 
once the big stick of liquidation has been put 
away. As a reward, MacArthur has abolished 
the “ceilings” imposed on Japanese industry, 
including the limit of 4 million textile spindles. 
The results have been remarkable. In 1949 
Japan’s textile exports were 744 million sq. yds., 


as compared to Britain’s 903 million; for 1950 
the figures are respectively 1,100 million and 
822 million, making Japan the bigge®t textile 
exporter in the world. Deprived of their tradi- 
tional market in China, the Japanese Du Ponts 
have raked the world for new outlets and found 
them mainly in British markets. In India, 
Malaya, Ceylon, Nigeria, our exports are feeling 
the chill wind of Japanese competition. A mis- 
sion sent last year to Burma by the Federation 
of British Industries commented: “Japan, it 
would seem, is out to capture by commercial 
methods what she captured, but could not hold, 
by force of arms.” 

For Japan the American blockade of China 
means something very near the realisation of 
Japan’s war aims—the development of the 
“ South-Eastern Co-prosperity Sphere ”—but 
this time under American egis. Never, in the 
dark days of 1945, could Japan’s tycoons and 
politicians have dreamed of such a change in 
their fortunes. What of their comrades-in-arms, 
the General Staff? Some of these were regret- 
tably hanged in the early stages of the Allied 
occupation. But in Japan, as in Germany, 
rearmament means that the survivors of the 
Samurai are being dusted off for fresh use. In 
March last year MacArthur issued his “ Circular 
No. 5,” which established that all war criminals 
now imprisoned may be released before finish- 
ing their terms. Sixteen leading war criminals, 
sentenced for the gravest crimes against 
humanity, are affected. They include Baron 
Hiranuma, who once declared that “for those 
Chinese who fail to understand Japan, we have 
no alternative but to exterminate them”; General 
Sadao Araki, War Minister responsible for the 
conquest of Manchuria; and Kingoro Hashi- 
moto, an officer in command of troops at the 
sack of Nanking, where the Japanese Army ran 
amok in an orgy of rape and massacre. By the 
end of 1950, 166 of these war criminals had 
been “paroled” on MacArthur’s orders. 

These militarists, together with the Zaibatsu 
and the politicians who served both, were 
responsible for Japan’s aggressive policies. They 
constituted her “springboard for war.” It was 
MacArthur’s clear policy to take another run- 
ning dive from this “springboard.” Mr. Dulles 
and the Chiefs of Staff, who have their feet on 
the firmer ground of reality, are not so eager 
for the water. But they are none the less in 
favour of conserving the means of diving: 
Japan’s war potential might be a useful asset. It 
is for President Truman, now that he has taken 
his first great step towards peace in the Far East, 
to check them and change the course of American 
policy. He can do this by meeting the wishes 
of America’s friends and allies—by ensuring 
that China and the Soviet Union are given their 
rightful place and part in making peace with 
Japan, by restoring China to the United Nations, 
and by recognising Formosa for what it is, an 
island, in the words of the Cairo declaration, 
“stolen” from China by Japan. Within the 
framework of a Japanese settlement such as 
this there would seem to be reason to hope for 
a peace in Korea which would neither sacrifice 
the legitimate needs of Western policy nor 
expect the Chinese to forego the legitimate 
aspirations of their revolution. 
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Ernest Bevin 


I Rememaer well a number of talks I had with 
Ernest Bevin in 1931, when he was wondering 
whether he ought to stand for Parliament. 
He was then, and had long been, General 
Secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, which he had created and 
consolidated out of the old Dockers’ Union 
and the numerous other unions which were 
managed with it under his leadership after he 
had made his national reputation in 1920 as 
“the Dockers’ K.C.” He felt strongly that the 
great union he had made had the first claim 
on his loyalty; but he was also deeply disturbed 
by the ignominious failure of the MacDonald 
Government in face of the developing world 
crisis, and, a little later, sheerly horrified at 
MacDonald’s defection to the enemy’s side. 
In the end he did stand, feeling that he could 
best serve his members by rallying to t's: 
Labour Party in its darkest hour; and, with 
many other good men and true, he went down 
to defeat. He had no wish to become a poli- 
tician: he was first and foremost a trade union 
leader; and, but for the supreme challenge of 
1940, it would have been as a trade unionist 
that he would have passed into history. That 
challenge made him the extremely successful 
Minister of Labour who took charge of the 
man-power front from 1940 to 1945, and, on 
the strength of that achievement, carried him 
into the Foreign Office, in which he was much 
less at home. 

Concerning Bevin the Foreign Secretary, 
there is room for wide differences of opinion. 
He was under continual fire from members of 
his own party, who accused him of playing the 
oid Foreign Office game, of forgetting the need 
to build up the forces of European Socialism, 
and of sacrificing too much to the attempt to 
bring the Americans to the rescue of Western 
Europe against the threat of Communism. But 
whenever his critics challenged him in a party 
meeting he found no difficulty in scattering 
them as chaff before the wind. He was a 
formidable opponent in any gathering to which 
he could talk as he had been accustomed to 
talk to critics of his policies in his own union 
or at the Trades Union Congress or Labour 
Party Conference. He was formidable both 
because of his own forcible and forthright 
honesty of purpose and because he was, and 
remained to the end, so completely working- 
class in his ways of thought. He knew how 
to speak to the working classes in their 
own language, as one of themselves; and 
he knew how to appeal to their sense of 
loyalty—a quality that was very strong in 
him—and of the need to stick together. He 
had the sentiment—deeply rooted in the trade 
union movement—that the working class must 
stand solid; and this made him ferocious in 
attack both on Communist disrupters and on 
Socialists whom he accused of setting their 
own motives above their loyalty to the work- 
ing-class movement. He never forgave or 
forgot the “treason” of MacDonald and of 
Mosley; and it so worked on his mind as to 
make him acutely suspicious of all “ intellec- 
tual” Socialists and over-ready to wonder 
which of them would next hetray the workers. 
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This became a serious weakness—the more 
so because his suspicions did not extend to 
intellectuals who were not Socialists. As a 
Minister, he trusted his Civil Servants as he had 
trusted subordinate officials in his own trade 
union. He sometimes rapped them over ‘the 
knuckles in private; but he felt it his duty in 
public to defend them through thick and thin. 

For a time, between 1929 and 1932, I 
worked closely with Ernest Bevin, when he was 
chairman and I vice-chairman of the Society 
for Socialist Inquiry and Propaganda, and we 
were both serving on MacDonald’s Economic 
Advisory Council. We even collaborated in a 
pamphlet, published by THE New STATESMAN, 
on the crisis of 1931. I had the deepest respect 
and liking for him, and, odd as it seems now, 
was not alone in regarding him as the man 
marked out to lead the Labour movement for- 
ward to an advanced Socialist policy after the 
disasters of 1931. It was a calamity when the 
rump of the I.L-P., led by Frank Wise, in 
amalgamating with S.S.1.P. to form the 
Socialist League, refused to accept Bevin as 
chairman, and thus drove him sharply to the 
Right and confirmed his suspicion of Socialist 
ideologues and of all their works. For Bevin 
was not by nature either the Right-winger or 
the “boss” that he has been made out to be. 
His natural sympathies were with the moderate 
Left, until he was driven into antagonism by 
what seemed to him, as a trade unionist through 
and through, its irresponsibility. He felt 
profoundly for the bottom dogs in industry, 
for old people, and for the unemployed; and 
he fought hard battles in their-cause. There 
was in him some vanity, and much impatience 
of fools; but he was entirely without self- 
seeking. 

The trade union movement has contributed, 
in recent times, three outstandingly great men 
to the Labour Party—Keir Hardie, Arthur 
Henderson and Ernest Bevin. They were singu- 
larly unlike; but they had this in common, that 
they were deeply honest as well as courageous, 
and that each in his own way was thoroughly 
representative of an essential strand in the 
character of the British working classes. 

G. D. H. Cote 


London Diary 


Ix one sense, the news that Ernest Bevin had 
died altered nothing. Since last Spring he had 
been a dying man, and after his resignation from 
the Foreign Office he had been too infirm to 
contribute anything to Cabinet discussions. Yet 
when the B.B.C. made the announcement on 
Saturday and, even more, when Mr. Attlee’s 
tribute—recorded in hospital—was broadcast 
after the Sunday evening news, every listener, I 
suspect, felt as I did that an epoch had closed. 
With Bevin dead, Cripps gone and the Prime 
Minister a sick and rather isolated man, the 
peculiar type of Labour Government that we 
have had since 1945 is finished and the vitality 
which urged it on during its first four years of 
life is sputtering out. Whatever their qualities— 
and they are considerable—Morrison and Gait- 
skell are not political personalities who have been 
felt, like Cripps and Bevin, to be national rather 
than purely party spokesmen. 


This—and not any superficial personal 
antagonisms—is the true explanation of the re- 
newed tension between Morrisonians and Bevan- 
ites which is still rumbling despite Mr. Bevan’s 
acceptance of defeat on the Budget. Since 1945 
the Big Three, by their personal ascendancy, 
have maintained unity within the parliamentary 
party and the Labour movement. When we 
recollect the distance that the Government has 
moved from the ideas on which Mr. Attlee rode 
to power, we can set what an achievement that 
was. If a great many Socialist principles had 
to be dumped by the roadside, an astonishing 
amount was accomplished—a good deal more in 
fact than the total programme worked out in the 
years of Opposition. But to-day this particular 
stage of the journey is over; the pace of advance 
has slackened—or is the Party perhaps moving 
backwards?—-and the surviving leaders, who 
have held office continuously since 1940, are 
very tired. Such moments must come in the life 
of every political party; and when they come to 
a party which has the responsibilities of office, 
the shift to a new leadership, with new maps of 
the road and fresh ideas, is always extremely 
perilous. There are bound to be deep and 
vigorous dissensions. Or rather, if there are no 
disagreements, and self-preservation enforces 
verbal unanimity, the party dies under the old 
leadership. Many eager voices are now demand- 
ing a grand Cabinet reconstruction. But a brand 
new Government is impossible; new leaders 
can’t be created by a wave of the wand. The 
Government is bound to be mainly concerned 
with preparing for the next election. 


* * * 


Before MacArthur was dismissed, there were 
ugly reports of impending operations against 
the Chinese mainland. On Saturday, a Voice 
of America broadcast claimed that a “ Free 
China” force, organised and led by British and 
American agents, had had “considerable suc- 
cess,” including the destruction of a power 
station in Pekirig. The commentator went on 
to claim that such sabotage methods were likely 
to be more effective than “frontal invasion,” 
and that the U.S. was supplying arms and 
equipment for them. I am assured that no such 
operation has been authorised by the British, but 
activities of this kind, threatened by MacArthur, 
may remain as an evil legacy after his departure. 
All the more need to support the British 
Government’s attempt to limit and end the 
Korean conflict. This adds greatly to the 
importance of the Peace With China Council 
meeting at the Kingsway Hall, at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday next, April 24. Tom Driberg, M.P., 
F. Elwyn Jones, M.P., Lady Selwyn-Clarke and 
A. J. P. Taylor will be among the speakers. The 
Editor of this journal will take the chair. 


* + * 


There is a terrific row in Dublin, and this 
time it is about something really important. 
Dr. Browne, the Minister of Health, has been 
forced to resign, because his National Health 
scheme has been judged to run counter to 
Roman Catholic teaching on faith and morals. 
The hierarchy fears that, under a State medical 
system, doctors may be expected to give advice 
on sex relations, birth control and other matters 
on which medical opinion may not accord with 
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Catholic doctrine. The controversy has ended 
in a vitriolic correspondence between Dr. 
Browne and his party Leader, Mr. Sean 
McBride. Dr. Browne, who is himself a 
Trinity Catholic, is thirty-three years old, 
earnest and efficient. He had even begun to 
put some life into the Irish Ministry of Health. 
He has won praise from every competent 
observer by his efforts to reduce the tuber- 
culosis rate, and he had entered, like Aneurin’ 
Bevan in this country, upon a long wrangle 
with the Irish Medical Society (an off-shoot of 
the B.M.A.), on the question of a free medical 
service. The Bishops, who had already com- 
plained to Mr. de Valera when the Bill had been 
introduced under his administration, now came 
into the open; the Archbishop began to bring 
pressure to bear on the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Costello. Dr. Browne seems to have expected 
the Government, and especially Mr. Sean 
McBride, to support him. When it failed to do 
so, he attacked Mr. McBride’s “cruel and 
authoritarian mind” and used phrases about his 
“two-faced hypocrisy,” and so forth. Good, 
old-fashioned, blistering stuff. Dr. Browne has 
now resigned, not only from the Government, 
but from his party, and its leaders’ “ unwhole- 
some brand of politics.” The Irish Times, which 
gives the correspondence in full, comments 
that “the most serious revelation is that the 
Roman Catholic Church would seem to be the 
effective government of this country.” 


7 7 * 


Several letters have now reached me asking 
awkward questions about the official account of 
the conspiracy which has led to the arrest of 
prominent persons in Pakistan. Point is cer- 
tainly added to this scepticism by the announce- 
ment that the alleged conspirators are to be tried 
in secret by a special court set up by ad hoc 
legislation. What good grounds can there be 
for rail-roading justice in this way? 


* * * 


It is some time since I listened to the 
speakers at Marble Arch, but the repertoire 
seems much the same. You can follow some 
of them by reading the labels on their plat- 
forms—Communist, Catholic Evidence, Social- 
ist Party of Great Britain. Others, with a 
more tortuous logic and weaker voices, are 
harder to identify. After standing in one group 
for more than five minutes, I was still unable 
to place the speaker’s nostrum, and I discovered 
that my neighbours were equally baffled, 
though one of them was heckling him sharply. 
Moving up the fence, past the alphabet 
reformer and the gentleman who merely 
repeated the phrase “ Starvation in New Zea- 
land” over and over, I found a large crowd 
forming a hollow circle. In the centre, two 
men and a woman were singing in harmony. 
Hymns, I thought. No, the choir next door 
was competing for that audience. Buskers? 
But in the half-hour I listened to them they 
made no effort to collect money. This trio 
was joined by floating performers from the 
crowd, who took turns for a bit, dancing a 
jig, jiving or merely singing. The stock of 
songs seemed unlimited, but as one succeeded 
another I realised that they were aimed at 
individuals in the crowd. A well-dressed man 


, 
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brought on himself “ The Man Who Broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo.” A Negro girl was the 
target for “ Swanee,” an American for “ San 
Francisco Here I Come.” I could only explain 
it by joie de vivre. But then, as I left, one of 
the performers went over to join an evangelical 
group that was singing ““ The Gates of Hell Are 
Opening, For Sinners Like You and Me”! 
Critic 


SAYONARA 


The cherry tree bedecked with blossoms fair 
No lack of praise will find, 
But people who give praise when boughs are bare, 
Those are truly kind. 
Old Japanese Proverb 
The High Commander, banished from his place, 
Like to a withered cherry tree 
On which no eye with admiration gazes, 
The one-time enemy 
Bowing respect, in estimation raises; 
And so Japan with ceremonial phrases, 
The conqueror in disgrace 
Preserves from loss of face. 


The reverent multitudes of Tokio 
With due obeisance greet 
The broken blossom of the Occupation. 
His subjects line the street 
Bowing in humble and spontaneous appreciation 
As he takes off in his private Constellation, 
Though none of his Allied associates show 
Regret to see him go. 


This overlord his overlords recall, 
Stripped of his honourable high command, 
To answer for political indiscretions. 
Yet, it is rumoured, in his native land 
Compatriots with enthusiastic democratic expres- 
sions 
Organize demonstrations 
triumphal processions. 
This cherry tree may flourish after all 
While other blossoms fall. 


and ~~ welcoming 


A withered tree will few admirers find, 

But withered trees once more may 
bloom, 

And all the world will praise them with celerity. 
And when, as they presume, 

It blossoms in the sunshine of prosperity, 

Assured of Japan’s unexceptionable sincerity, 
This tree will bear in mind 
Those who were truly kind. 


burst in 
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Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed, 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD, 


Mr. D——, a Middlesbrough municipal Socialist 
candidate, has resigned from the local Labour party 
to join the Conservatives. He said that he felt no- 
body in the Labour movement now believed in 
Socialism.—Conservative “Weekly News Letter.” 
(Audrey R. Wolfson.) 


Excessive broadcasting seems to be creating a 
condition in the atmosphere that can only be re- 
‘ieved by rain. As an instance, since the Third 
Programme was introduced we have hardly had 
three successive days without rain.—Letter in 
Burmingham Mail. (R. G. Malcolm.) 


Surrounded by 


very well-bred brindle-coated 
Cairns, she assured me: “I love all dogs.” 

So she is asking local M.P.s to urge a law com- 
pelling the destruction of mongrel bitches at birth. 


—Daily Herald. (H.C. Smith.) 

My wife likes cork-tipped cigarettes and I prefer 
plain. So we have cut down our smoking by switch- 
ing packets when we come irom the tobacconists.— 
Daily Express. (A. G. Gamble.) 


A man kept a plane in a bedroom for nearly 
three years just to practise on the controls so that 
he could get a pilot’s licence. Said Mrs. 

“T used to complain to my husband about it. I 
could never clean the room out properly.”—Daily 
Express. (Patricia Wilkins.) 


The Soviet Line 


Ur to April 11, there was one point at least 
on which the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
Western Europe saw eye-to-eye: the most 
immediate danger of another world war came 
from General MacArthur. For many months 
now he had been the favourite butt of Soviet 
cartoonists—well ahead of even Truman and 
Churchill. Nothing quite so ferocious had 
appeared for a long time as the Kukriniksy car- 
toon, “ This is a comforting sight to my old 
eyes ’—words actually reported by Reuter to 
have been uttered by MacArthur at the sight 
of some dead Koreans—showing him stroking 
lovingly the detached hand of a dead Korean 
child. The horrors of the Korean war, especi- 
ally its effect on the civilian population, are 
described by the Russian press in the most 
gruesome detail. 

The purpose of dwelling on the horrors of 
war in Korea seems not to prepare people in 
Russia for the worst (that would be inept 
propaganda), but to stir up a feeling of acute 
hatred for “ American imperialism” and a sense 
of solidarity with the peoples of Asia—whom 
Russia will go on helping, even if only very 
cautiously. Although the idea of a general war 
is carefully avoided, much in the Soviet press 
implies that a threat to the Russian Far East, 
including Vladivostok, cannot be ignored. 
Numerous articles have lately been appearing 
deliberately playing down, in contradiction 
with all previous histories of the Civil War 
years, the role played by Britain and France in 
the foreign Intervention, and attributing the 
leading part in this “capitalist attempt to dis- 
member Russia” to the United States. One 
of the central episodes of the Intervention is 
now suddenly shown to have been the landing 
in Vladivostok in 1918 of the American expedi- 
tionary force under Gencral Graves, and major 
historic importance is attributed to the en- 
couragement he is supposed to have given to 
the White Russian chieftain, General Semyonov 
—who was finally captured in Manchuria in 
1945 and hanged in Moscow a year later as a 
Japanese agent, after a public trial. In this 
“revised history” Semyonov clearly figures as 
a forerunner of Syngman Rhee. All this seems 
to reflect genuine nervousness. 

Has the threat to China and to the Russian 
Far East been removed by the dismissal of 
MacArthur? Soviet commentators at present 
seem to think that the immediate threat has 
been greatly lessened; and to this extent Mac- 
Arthur’s disappearance from the Korean scene 
has been welcomed in Moscow. But the 
matter doesn’t really end there. Although, in 
the popular imagination in Russia, MacArthur 
was Warmonger Number One, no one attri- 
buted undue importance to the whims of one 
man. Just as Hitler, in the Russian interpreta- 
tion, represented certain classes and capitalist 
groups in Germany, so MacArthur was con- 
sidered throughout as the representative of 
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“monopolist capitalism.” True, a_ slight 
difference was still made between Truman and 
MacArthur, between “moderates” and 
“extremists” in America, and also between the 
“Asia First” and the “Europe First” schools 
of thought. The distinction drawn was, how- 
ever, very slight; and even if Soviet Government 
quarters are now not unduly surprised by Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal, the man-in-the-street in 
Russia must be, just as no doubt he is also 
surprised by the violent conflict that has 
broken out between the “two branches of 
monopolist capitalism ”’—rather a contradiction 
in terms, one might say ! 

If Moscow thought World War III to be 
inevitable, surely it would deplore the fall of 
MacArthur. An attack by the U.S. on China 
would have placed the onus of this Third World 
War on America, and would have led to the 
disruption of all America’s alliances; anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment might have been expected to 
sweep Western Europe, so that America would 
have been virtually isolated by the time Russia’s 
air force came to the rescue of the Chinese and 
the American (or U.N.) army was driven out 
of Korea, in accordance with Stalin’s recent 
forecast in Pravde. Both Stalin and Mao may 
assume that the Chinese Communists can 
take care of any Chiang Kai-shek troops, just 
as they did in the past. In short, a MacArthur 
attack on China would most likely have ended 
in a military fiasco and, above all, in a dipio- 
matic disaster for the U.S. As it is, it seems 
that Russia welcomed the news of MacArthur’s 
dismissal—and surely for the simple reason that, 
in spite of everything, there was still a danger 
of even such a “ MacArthur ” war against China 
developing into a general World War. 

For such a general World War Russia is not 
prepared, either militarily or psychologically. 
“Conditioning” is a very important part of 
Soviet life, and while the Soviet people are 
being conditioned into believing firmly in the 
justice of the colonial peoples’ cause, two 
eventualities are not clearly visualised at all— 
the atomic bombing of Russia and a Russian 
invasion of Western Europe. The one is 
treated, throughout Russian propaganda, as the 
ravings of lunatics, the other as plain nonsense; 
and something very drastic would have to 
happen before the Russian people could be con- 
ditioned into visualising such a move. In other 
words, the World War, as seen by the Russian 
people, could only be started by a surprise 
attack on the Soviet Union, with the whole 
burden of responsibility falling on the U.S.A. 
An invasion of Western Europe could, there- 
fore, only follow an American attack on Russia 
itself. 

It is true that the full-scale rearmament 
of Western Germany might prompt Russia to 
take “ preventive action”; but even this is far 
from certain. For, in the Russian view, German 
rearmament still remains a double-edged 
weapon. ‘“ Who, except the Germans, is going 
to fight their war?” Professor Tarlé recently 
wrote in Bolshevik. His article implied that 
the Russians are still fairly confident of avoid- 
ing a World War, because if America is gaining 
manpower on the one side, she is losing moral 
support on the other: for who in the countrics 
of Western Europe, where there is still a belief 
in “democracy” and a “Free World,” would 
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relish the thought of fighting Russia alongside 
German and Japanese war criminals? 

And what for? Although Stalin’s remarks 
about the American and British soldiers in 
Korea lacking enthusiasm, because “it isn’t a 
just war,” sound far-fetched, they have a much 
wider bearing: if the “cause” of the Free 
World is to spread colonialism and Ameri;an 
rule everywhere with the help of napalm and 
atom bombs, then, argument runs, few Western 
people will find it a cause worth dying for. 

Meanwhile, the picture of conditions inside 
Russia suggests that life is going on very 
“ peacefully,” and that little is happening to 
indicate the imminence of a world war. Apart 
from the long-term economic schemes for 
greatly increasing the arable area of Russia, 
such as the vast electrification and irrigation 
plans, Soviet agriculture is now undergoing a 
revolutionary process of industrialisation and 
“urbanisation,” which involves an immense 
amount of reorganisation and building. More- 
over, there is clear evidence that output of con- 
sumers’ goods is expanding: another cut, the 
fourth since 1947, was recently made in all re- 
tail prices. This does not mean that there is 
not large expenditure on arms; but there is 
no evidence of rearmament on a scale sufficient 
to affect seriously civilian production (as was 
the case in Russia in 1938-40) or the standard of 
living. ALEXANDER WERTH 


Legal Watchdog 


Ox the principle that a reasonable number of 


fleas is good for a dog, a welfare State can suitably 
carry a few organisations like the Howard League 
for Penal Reform, which commemorates the name 
of John Howard in its work for “ the right treat- 
ment of delinquency and the prevention of crime.” 
Not that this robust little body, recently described 
by the Chairman of the Prison Commission as 
“‘ desirable and necessary”’ in the same sense 
as His Majesty’s Opposition in the Commons, 
gets any money from the Government. It is not 
even deemed a research organisation for the 
purposes of a grant under section 77 of the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1948 ; nor does it show any 
sign that it so deems itself—preferring, perhaps, the 
freedom of perpetual near-bankruptcy to the 
thraldom of sponsored solvency. Indeed, there 
might be something slightly immoral in a Govern- 
ment’s subsidising its own critics—too like a 
prima donna’s champagne supper to first-night 
pressmen. 

But the Howard League, in the thirty years 
since it began life in 1921 as a fusion of the Howard 
Association and the Penal Reform League, has 
promoted an almost incredible list of reforms 
in the administration of the criminal law, employ- 
ing a skilful and economic use of suggestion, 
pressure, education and the scepticism that 
never takes “No” for a Whitehall answer. 
It secured, for example, legal aid for poor defen- 
dants in magistrates’ courts by drafting and 
promoting the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 
1930, and it is no fault of the League’s that the 
scheme is so inadequately used. It was similarly 
responsible for the Summary Jurisdiction (Appeals) 
Act, 1933, facilitating appeals to Quarter Sessions 
against conviction by justices. It was directly 
responsible for the formation, also in 1921, of the 
Magistrates’ Association, which has thus grown 
side by side with it—and which now, unlike its 
sponsor, qualifies for Government aid in the form 


of expenses for J.P.s attending instruction 
courses (by virtue of the Justices of the Peace 
Act, 1949), It promoted the introduction of prison 
visitors to gaols, the abolition of solitary con- 
finement and the “silence rule,” and the in- 
auguration of prison evening classes and lectures. 
It helped to secure the passing of the Money 
Payments (Justices Procedure) Act, 1935, which 
minimised imprisonments for non-payment of 
fines, rates, and maintenance awards. It inspired 
the abolition of flogging (except as a prison disci- 
pline), an achievement largely the work of its 
present chairman, George Benson, Labour M.P. 
for Chesterfield, who devoted years to the accumu- 
lation of facts that would finally expose the 
fatuity of post facto judicial torture. It raised the 
funds for the first prison wages scheme (now ex- 
tended throughout the service) and for more prison 
wireless and correspondence courses—the latter 
since taken over by the Prison Commissioners, 
who, it may be thought, should have been respon- 
sible for them in the first place. 

These activities have not, on the whole, en- 
deared the Howard League to the busy executive 
whose work keeps his mind off reform ; many 
prison officers, policemen, even justices’ clerks 
and lawyers regard it as an association of busy 
sentimentalists roughly comparable in  signifi- 
cance to the Lord’s Day Observance Society 
or a Guild of Flat-Earthers. It is even less 
popular among those people who are induced by a 
kind of last-ditch megalomania to run after dis- 
charged prisoners with small but interest-bearing 
benevolences. But its relationships with the Prison 
Commissioners themselves are friendly, frank, 
and mutually profitable. 

It was not always so. During the fifty-five 
years’ life of the Howard Association (it was 
established in 1866) when much of the spade 
work was done, it had often been at logger- 
heads with authority—although a Lord Chancellor 
was its first president and its council often included 
prison governors, magistrates, and lawyers. 
The Howard League and the authorities still 
tend to watch each other warily. But if 
anyone secretly regards the Howard League 
as a battery of cranks, the League itself regards 
a crank as a device for rotating wheels that 
might otherwise be comfortably _ stationary. 
Cranking on, therefore, it now addresses its 
energies to reform of the magistrates’ courts, 
the abolition of the death penalty and of corporal 
punishment in prisons, the raising of the “ age 
of criminal responsibility * to fourteen (with the 
establishment of child welfare councils), a scheme 
for making prisoners compensate their victims 
out of reasonable wages for socially useful prison 
labour, more “ camp” prisons of the Wakefield 
type, and (as part of a completely reorganised 
system of “ after-care”’) the introduction of a 
trained social worker into every prison. It also 
publishes one of the best penological reviews 
produced in any country,* in the latest issue of 
which the Chairman of the Prison Commission, 
Mr. L. W. Fox, soberly but entertainingly reviews 
the Commission’s five-year plan (it ended last 
year) for the vocational training of prisoners. 

This daunting programme, however, has 
lately acquired the characteristics of a race 
against time, for it is now some years since the 
League embarked upon the fatal process, common 
to so many societies to-day, of living on a fast- 
dwindling capital. At present, to “ balance ” 
income and expenditure, it dips into capital for 
over £400 every year, and can go on doing this for 
about another three years. Thereafter—the 


* The Howard Journal, 2s. 6d. post free from the 
Howard League, Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard 
Street, S.W.1, 
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League’s work must be severely curtailed. Russia, 
of course, gets along without one ; but her prisons 
are more conveniently distant than ours are from 
sensitive eyes and ears, and moreover her whole 
social system postulates a Supreme Wisdom, a dog 
that has no need of fleas to keep it from brooding 
on being a dog. In this country the State’s 
recent assumption of responsibility for the 
major social services has left the right of criticism 
wide open, without dignifying criticism as a 
social service or offering it any money. Con- 
structive criticism of the kind advanced by the 
Howard League will become more, not less, 
important as methods and procedures become 
standardised and comparison is harder to come 
by. C. H. RoLpx 


The Wrong End 


of a Telescope 


Wauex Gulliver recovered from his initial sur- 
prise he must have enjoyed himself in Lilliput, 
that Toy of Toys. And, perhaps, part of our 
pleasure in reading Swift has come from a vicar- 
ious fascination with his working model of a 
whole kingdom, all to scale, from its ships and 
harbour down to the emotions of its courtiers. 
We all envy Gulliver, who could intervene in 
the affairs of Lilliput as easily as we sail a boat 
ona pond or set in motion the models in the Science 
Museum. 

Does this partly explain the attraction of models, 
and of model-making as a hobby ? Seen through 
the wrong end of a telescope the world always 
seems brighter and more intriguing than life. 
Here the human is a giant, his subjects dwarfs, 
ships and trains the creatures of his own hand : 
he is part Gulliver, in mastery, and part Walter 
Mitty, living out his fantasies in miniature. 
This is certainly true of children and, I suspect, 
it also holds good for many adults, who are said 
to form three-quarters of the million who make 
some kind of modelling their hobby. 

Now the true model enthusiast has a small 
snobbery of his own. He makes or uses models, 
not foys ; and the difference is important. The 
essence of the model is exact craftsmanship, 
while the attraction of a toy is either in its novelty 
or in the mere fact that it works. There is a 
great gulf between the boat that sails or the train 
that just runs, and the model yacht and the model 
locomotive. Build a waterline model of an 
Atlantic liner from a simple kit of parts : at once 
you belong to a special fraternity just as much 
as if you have yourself machined the components 
of a small marine engine. 

This fraternity, moreover, seems to be growing. 
One sign is the popularity of the flourishing 
periodicals catering to the model-makers. They 
read, to name only some examples, the Model 
Engineer, Model Maker, Practical Mechanics, 
Model Railway News, Model Railway Construc- 
tion, or Model Ships and Power Boats, and all 
juvenile publications devote some space to tips 
and drawings for model-making. Exhibitions 
are another index. The three most important 
annual events are those organised by the Model 
Railway Club, the Northern Association of Model 
Engineers, and the Model Engineering Exhibition. 
But add to these at least another two hundred and 
fifty local shows in the course of the last twelve 
months, and add again the model sections of some 
hundred more displays sponsored by the Rotary 
Clubs’ drive to stimulate interest in hobbies. 
In spite of steeply rising prices for parts and 
materials, and in spite of the purchase-tax, the 
demand for model equipment has expanded 
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steadily since the war ; and, so far as the producers 
of such equipment can tell it has expanded most 
among comparatively poor people, for whom such 
a hobby was once too expensive. 

Model-making, of course, has its fads and fash- 
ions. For a time, the coming of radio turned 
many modellers away from the perennial boats 
and locomotives: coils and circuits replaced 
steam engines and tracks. But the novelty wore 
off. ‘Then there was a boom in model aircraft, 
especially when cheap petrol moiors became avail- 
able. This was checked partly by the fragiliey of 
the planes, and partly by the shortage of suitable 
open spaces for flying them. Miniature racing 
cars ran into similar difficulties. Since they 
travel at very high speeds they need special and 
—for reasons of expense—rarely-found tracks. 
The same objection applies to cars and small 
planes driven by jet propulsion. In the end, 
most modellers come back to boats and railways. 
And the craze for noting locometive numbers 
(there are still crowds of boys at any large station) 
suggests that the fraternity of model-makers may 
soon receive a fresh rush of recruits, passionately 
interested in trains. 

The letters received by the makers of model 
equipment certainly confirm this impression. 
Every day brings a fan-mail, proposing new de- 
signs or asking for advice on construction. And 
the professional model engineers seem as much 
infected by model enthusiasm as their customers. 
If, for instance, you visit Mr. Bassett-Lowke in 
his Northampton factory you find that he and his 
craftsmen will show you their products with the 
same pride and pleasure as a small boy taking 
you into the attic to show you the railway track 
he has just laid down. Bassett-Lowke, indeed, 
might well put up the Arms of Lilliput, with the 
words: ‘‘ By Appointment to H.M. Golbasto 
Gue.” For this firm, fifty years ago, pioneered 
in the construction of accurate scale-models, 
which soon pushed the crude and merely *‘ work- 
ing ’ toy to one side. To-day, it gets orders from 
the ends of the earth, both for separate parts from 
its stock of 10,000 items, and for special complete 
models. In the Northampton workshops, a 
staff of more than four hundred turn out perfect 
scale replicas of famous lo locomotives and com- 
plete trains and the gamut of railway equipment, 
machined to the fineness of a watchmakers’ 
meticulous craft. 

@ The model market falls into three main cate- 
gories. First, completed models, which can be 
worked or displayed as delivered. Next, parts to 
build similat thodels, or Standardised com- 
ponents—boilers, funnels, capstans, portholes, 
gears—which the model-maker can use in engines 
or boats of his own design and make. Together, 
these two categories account for perhaps threc- 
fifths of the trade. The third is that of industrial 
model-making, a rapidly expanding business. 
Bassett-Lowke has always specialised in this, 
especially for shipbuilders and owners who want 
tailed models _ for show room purpos¢s. 
regards the iB Teplica of th the ween a 
ty 

(which weighs more than one ton and | took adarly 
seven thousand man- -hoiirs to t build) as its master- 
‘piece. Like all such models, which must be correct 
in every detail, this was built from the actual 
blueprints used by the shipwrights, suitably 
scaled down. 

During the war, models were used extensively 
for training purposes. Miniature Bailey Bridges 
were built to demonstrate their technique to 
Army engineers, and to-day these models are 
being sent to colonial areas for the same purpose. 
Mulberry Harbour, ship identification models, a 
range of military equipment, were also made in 
miniature at Northampton. And since 1945 


many firms have been turning increasingly to 
models for sales purposes. Export markets can be 
reached more easily if exact models of diesel 
engines, cars and industrial equipment can be 
shown to potential buyers overseas. There are 
detailed replicas of power stations : local authorities 
have had panoramic displays made from their 
plans for the rebuilding of blitzed towns or the 
development of new housing schemes. In this 
field the model has ceased to be a mere hobby or 
an entertaining working exhibit and has become 
a normal industrial practice. 

This work will go on. But the shortage of non- 
ferrous metals is going to hit this trade on the 
recreational side, for mechanical models fall into 
the category of goods whose manufacture will 
now be prohibited if they contain more than 
five per cent of the scarce materials. When this 
happens, no doubt the enthusiasts will fill the 
gap by turning their attention to signals, bridges, 
stations, scenery, and sailing boats, all of which 
require wood rather than metal. But most of them 
will not be happy without their locomotives and 
their steam-engines. For one of the odd things 
about model-making is that the maker often loses 
his interest in the model once it is finished. He 
builds his engine more to build it, than to operate 
it. In his own way, after all, he is just as much an 
aesthete as the potter or the painter. 

NORMAN MACKENZIE 


So They Say 


Haropty had the Budget battle inside the Cabinet 
subsided than political correspondents were 
presented with a topic even more open to specu- 
lation—Mr. Attlee’s position following the death 
of his greatest and most loyal lieutenant. “ [This] 
leaves Mr. Attlee very much alone and isolated,” 
suggested the Observer’s political correspondent 
on Sunday—only to be quickly corrected next 
day by the Manchester Guardian correspondent, 
who said sa talk “ Mr. Attlee being “isolated ” 
was an “ 

Several newspapers Ttaneteed on one of the 
wider ‘implications : UNIONS’ INFLUENCE WEAK- 
ENED ?—LOSS OF THEIR MOST POWERFUL VOICE IN 
THE CABINET, stated the Manchester Guardian on 
Monday. “The so-called Labour Party is less 
and less represented at Westminster by genuine 
working men,” said the Daily Mail in an editor- 
ial. It was left, not, as one might have expected, 
to the Daily Herald, but to the News Chronicle, 
to reply to this: “One-third of the Ministers of 
Cabinet rank have come into Parliament with 
trade-union backing . . . more than one-third of 
the Labour M.P.s have the official support of 
unions—a higher Proportion than in the 1945 
Parliament. 

Most speculation, however, still centred on the 
threatened resignation of Aneurin Bevan. “The 
Tories don't don't disguise their delight at his ‘defeat’ 
by the new Chancellor,” said Mr. A. J. Cum- 
mings. _“ They think he is ‘done’; and, of 
SSurse, they may be right.” The Times took a 
different view: “Mr. Bevan’s position in the 
Cabinet [becomes] somewhat stronger; it leaves 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. 
Gaitskell more exposed to the pressure which he 
can exercise.” 

Of Mr. Bevan’s tactics, the Daily Telegraph 
reported on Monday that “ Left-wing Socialists 
are lamenting that Mr. Bevan appeared to make 
his stand on the narrow issue of the [Health] 
charges . . . they would have had him take the 
field on . . . broad principles. ...” The Daily 
Worker, however, hinted at more interesting ac- 
tivities: “Mr. Bevan and Mr. Harold Wilson are 
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already co-operating .. . working out a new cost- 
of-living platform as a basis for gaining rank- 
and-file support. . . . Not only were they opposed 
to the Health Service charges, they also suggested 
a clothing subsidy to cost about £75 million.” 

What now does Fleet Street anticipate ? First, 
Cabinet changes. On what scale ? “An elaborate 
reshuffle of offices is highly probable,” thought 
the Daly Telegraph on Monday. ATTLEE’s 
CHANGES LIKELY TO BE FEW, replied the Star. 

Finally, there were expectations of a General 
Election, but again, marked lack of agreement on 
its timing. 

Manchester Guardian: Mr. Bevin’s death will 

not make much difference to the life of the House 
of Commons. . . 

Evening Stanc lord: Without Mr. Bevin’s 
powerful backing . . . Mr. Attlee may feel that it 
would be dangerous to wait much longer. . . . 

Daily Mail: Politicians . . . were not certain 
fast night whether this new development might 
not postpone Mr. Attle’s decision. . . . 

Daily Graphic: SOCIALISTS’ DAY IS NEARLY 
OVER. . . . Parliamentarians are asking: Can the 
Government survive the Budget ? 
Stone-Agers 

One of the most fascinating developments in 
recent weeks has been the alacrity with which the 
British press has seized the initiative from its 
American counterpart in becoming the mouth- 
piece of organised crime : — 

Sunday Express: HOW I TOOK THE STONE, by 
the man who MADE THE PLANS, LED THE BREAK-IN, 
and personally BROUGHT THE STONE OUT. 

Reynolds News: HOW I STOLE THE STONE OF 
DESTINY. 

Sunday Empire News: FULL, FANTASTIC STORY 
OF THE STONE, by the man who planned its re- 
moval. 

Sunday Pictorial: THESE WERE THE FOUR WHO 
DID IT. AUTOLYCUS 


The Case of Bert 


Bert 


Tue case of the German shenelabe, 
Brecht, is the most recent and perhaps the most 


instructive illustration of the almost insoluble 
dilemma in which the Stalinist Peace Campaign 
places a great creative artist who is at the same 
time a convinced and consistent Marxist and in- 
tends to remain one. Brecht is outstanding 
among living German dramatists. He is also the 
most gifted and imaginative producer now work- 
ing on the German stage, and the only genuine 
revolutionary among its dramatic theoreticians. 
His clever and hard-hitting modern adaptation of 
John Gay's Beggar’s Opera, with music by the 
late Kurt Weill, earned him an international 
in’ pre-Hitler days, but his more 
reputation in pre ler days, but 
important works, mostly written in exile, in 
France, Finland, and the United States, like 
M-ther Courage and Her Children, Master Pun- 
tila, Galileo Galilei, and The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle are still largely unknown outside Germany. 
However, Mother Courage is now scheduled fox 
production by the London Group Theatre. 
Brecht is a veteran Marxist and has been close 
to the Communist Party, if he has not in fact 
been a member, for the past twenty-five years. 
Since his return from exile, three years ago, he 
has been working in the Soviet sector of Berlin, 
where he has established his own company and 
become virtual master of Max Reinhardt’s 
former theatre. This, he likes to explain, is the 
fault of the Americans, who placed so many 
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bureaucratic obstacles in the path of his return 
that in the end he took the Russian short-cut. 
This may or may not be so, but it is significant 
that Brecht, a shrewd and wily man who affects 
a highly individualistic attitude of independence, 
has never publicly proclaimed his allegiance to 
President Pieck and the East German Republic. 
He has kept equally clear of committing himself 
in any way, at least in the eves of the public, to 
the Soviet authorities. He never made the 
customary wip to Moscow, joined no writers’ 
association, sits on no committee, and signs no 
manifestos. He took no part in any of the various 
cultural and peace conferences arranged by the 
Russians in Berlin during the past few years, but 
insisted on taking his company on tours through 
Western Germany and continued to produce his 
own plays in Switzerland. 

It was presumably his high artistic reputation 
outside the Soviet orbit which enabled him to go 
his own way. German Communists were de- 
lighted to have him, placed facilities at his dis- 
posal which assured him of complete freedom to 
work, and made concessions to him which no one 
else in Soviet Berlin enjoys. As a result, during 
the past three years, Brecht has gone from suc- 
cess to success both as a playwright and a pro- 
ducer, and become a factor of considerable 
artistic as well as political importance. What 
Brecht would do next was a question to which the 
answer had more than theatrical significance; it 
was a sign-post as to how far anyone could go 

He has disappointed those who thought he 
would one day “ see through it all,” turn his back 
on Pieck and Grotewohl, and go West. But he 
has now “come up against” these men in cir- 
cumstances which are as instructive as they were 
unforeseen. The cause was his new opera, The 
Trial of Lucullus. Originally written in 1932 
as a play for broadcasting, it has been set to 
music by Paul Dessau. The opera had its first 
and only performance at the Russian-controlled 
Berlin Opera House on March 17. 

This is what happens in it. Lucullus, the great 
Roman general, has died, and at the cross-roads 
between Hades and Elysium has to face a jury of 
shadows to whom he must justify his conduct on 
earth before they agree to admit him to the realm 
of the blessed spirits. The warlord who con- 
quered “the East” for Rome in brutal wars of 
aggression and exploitation fails utterly to estab- 
lish his case. As he recalls, ever more desperately, 
the heroic exploits of his career, the victims of 
his great deeds, soldiers and civilians, rise to con- 
found his claims with accusations and mounting 
proof of the misery and suffering he has heaped 
upon them. Only his cook and his gardener testify 
for him, the latter because Lucullus caused him 
to bring the cherry-tree to Europe. But the lone 
cherry-tree is not enough. The tribunal finally 
condemns Lucullus to the pit of Acheron, and 
the opera ends with the chorus singing, “ Away 
with him into Nothingness! ” 

On the face of it, it would seem that the story 
faithfully conforms to the Party line. The jury 
condemns Lucullus’ wars of aggression against 
the East and convicts the aggressor for his utter 
failure to make his contribution to constructive 
peace. But this was not the way it was viewed 
by the hierarchy of the Socialist Unity Party. 
While rehearsals were already in progress, the 
Party Secretary, Walter Ulbricht, suddenly had 
his doubts. Had not the wily Brecht tried to pull 
a fast one? There could be no doubt about the 
opera’s unconditionally pacifist tendency; but did 
it, by virtue of this tendency, automatically sup- 
port the Stalinist Peace Campaign? Not neces- 
sarily, it seemed. The condemnation of aggres- 
sive war which Brecht had obviously had in mind, 


appeared to be negatived by his very propaganda 
in favour of unconditional pacifism which, carried 
to its logical end, must inevitably stand in the way 
of the Stalinist conception of the “warrior for 
peace.” It was hard to believe that Brecht had 
not perceived this; but, if he had, and his inten- 
tion had been, with tongue in cheek, to demon- 
strate the dilemma of how to reconcile the fight 
for peace with unconditional condemnation of 
war, he had for once gone too far. What was 
more, he had deliberately placed his story in the 
nether world, whith even by the widest stretch 
of imagination, could not be considered “ real- 
listic.” Moreover, it had an unrelieved pessimistic 
undertone which was not, as is should have been, 
balanced by a “constructive statement.” Come 
to think of it, the whole thing was utterly and 
damnably “formalistic.” 

Had Bert Brecht tried, with the help of his 
great artistic gifts and his unchallenged reputa- 
tion, to imply the incompatibility of Marxist 
doctrine with Communist propaganda? If so, 
he was due for a lesson. It was decided to kill 
the opera, or rather to give it enough rope to hang 
itself. To ban Brecht was unthinkable. He had 
to be booed off the stage by the only people 
whose judgment, according to his own teaching, he 
respected as being of any value—the workers. 
The first night took place as scheduled, but the 
press (including the Communist party papers) 
was excluded. Tickets were not sold to the 
public but distributed to selected groups of trade 
unionists, members of Communist youth organi- 
sations and other reliable bodies, with instruc- 
tions to provoke a theatrical scandal which would 
compel Brecht to withdraw the work. 

What happened, in the presence of Pieck and 
Ulbricht in their box, was the opposite. A few 
hissers obeyed their instructions, the rest clean 


forgot all about them and, carried away by the 
overwhelming dramatic force of the play and the 
stark directness of Dessau’s music, turned the 


opera into a delirious success. Those who were 
present report that Pieck and Ulbricht left their 
box in indignation while the audience was in an 
uproar of wild cheering and clapping, and Brecht 
and Dessau, no doubt well aware of what had 
been planned, openly embraced each other on the 
stage. The following day it was announced that 
no further performances of The Trial of Lucullus 
would be given. 

The Communist Party press did not comment 
on the incident for a full week. Then the official 
party organ took author and composer to task, in 
a brief but instructive notice. The opera, it said, 
was an experiment which for artistic and ideo- 
logical reasons was bound to fail. When he first 
wrote the text, it explained, Brecht may have 
been right in giving the fight against German 
Fascism a nether-world setting and clothing his 
prediction of the inevitable end of all aggressors 
in allegory. 

But his outstanding analytical gifts will no doubt 
convince him that even in 1940 this poetic parable 
no longer adequately mirrored the historical situa- 
tion and its trend of development, and that to-day 
it quite obviously no longer corresponds to reality. 
The world peace camp, with its 800 million sup- 
porters under the leadership of the Soviet Union, 
is not only no “jury of shadows,” but possesses 
the very real might and power necessary to bring 
all war criminals to trial here and now, on this 
earth. What may have been understandable at the 
beginning of the Hitlerite war, as an expression of 
the insecure position of an exiled anti-Fascist 
writer, is bound to-day to give an impression of a 
relapse into déubt and weakness. 

Brecht has not answered this, or taken part in 
any of the polemics since stirred up by his opera. 
But it is reported that he is planning to produce 
it in Munich and elsewhere, this side of the 
Curtain. PETER DE MENDELSSOHN 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


STRATFORD AND BRISTOL 


HE first part of Henry IV, the second in the 
cycle of the historical plays which is Stratfora’s 
contribution to the Festival year, comes off much 
better than did Richard II. Indeed it is an un- 
qualified success: swift, exciting, varied, excel- 
lently produced, and well-acted throughout. And 
we begin to see, too, the force of playing these 
four plays in a cycle with continuity of actors and 
production. It is, historically, a help to have the 
events of Richard IJ so alive in our memories, and, 
no less, we have to look forward to the events that 
are coming and trim present sails to fit future 
scenes. One may almost see the producer’s mind 
ranging forwards and backwards from this point. 
For instance, there is a prime difficulty ahead for 
a present-day audience: namely the priggish dis- 
missal of Falstaff by Prince Hal; and then, when 
we have swallowed that, there is a further obstacle, 
the Prince, with his priggishness fresh in our 
minds, has to be transformed into the perfect 
flower of chivalry in Henry V. 

Already Mr. Quayle is working on us to put us 
into the state where we can accept what is to 
follow. His own Falstaff is never for a moment 
sentimentalised. It never counts on his ideal 
reputation, on the affection he has won in the past 
to insinuate himself into our sympathy. (Perhaps 
it is a little easier for us in our time to accept a 
Falstaff without sugar than it was for earlier ages. 
Even the eighteenth century, in the person of Dr. 
Johnson, had to excuse its fondness for so unmiti- 
gated a mountain of corruption, and discover a 
rather dubious moral to adorn his tale.) Mr. 
Quayle’s Falstaff refuses every chance of making 
any claim on our sentiment. He is superbly 
funny and openly contemptible: we shall not in 
due course have more than a parting pang for the 
treatment of this Falstaff. 

Then, to support this from the other side, the 
Prince Hal of Mr. Richard Burton not only keeps 
his distance, he emphasises it. His association 
with Falstaff has already in it a marked shade of 
affectionate contempt. Mr. Burton, by the way, is, 
one can see at a glance, a coming actor. He has 
that indefinable quality which draws the eyes of 
the audience exclusively towards him when he is 
on the stage; and this gift (“star personality”) he 
uses with an extraordinary power for quiet com- 
mand. Whether or not he will grow into a heroic 
actor is perhaps less certain. We shall better be 
able to judge after Henry V. His best moments 
here were in the comparative quiet of the first 
act, and he considerably diminished after the 
reconciliation with his father. I should suggest 
that, if he has ambitions in the direction of the 
heroic, he should begin now to put his voice 
into very good hands, and train it as sedulously 
as an opera singer. 

It is true that in the second half he is up against 
Mr. Michael Redgrave as Hotspur, and a Mr. 
Redgrave at the top of his form. His Hotspur 
is a most vivid characterisation of the impetuous, 
ardent young soldier, whose words tumble over 
each other in their impatience to get themselves 
out, who is always on the edge of action, even in 
repose, perpetually balanced up on the balls of his 
feet ready for the spring, all of a straight, supple 
piece. A brilliant, dynamic performance. And the 
smaller parts all fit in perfectly. Especially, Mr. 
Hugh Griffiths is a portentous Owen Glendower 
and Mr. Alan Badel a light and pleasing Poins. 
I am still unreconciled to Miss Moiseiwitsch’s 
permanent set; if it seems less fragile and extem- 
pore than it did on first viewing, it remains over- 
fussy, a tangle of unexplained struts. The cos- 
tumes are excellent. This is one of Stratford’s 
very best all-round productions. 

I saw another excellent all-round production last 
week The Bristol Old Vic’s St. Joan. Shaw needs a 
fine all-round performance, for his smaller parts are 
of the first importance, and nowhere more so than 
in this play. The sympathy of a mainly protestant. 
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fiudience is naturally with Joan, and the whole of 
the dramatic force of the play depends on how 
the other sides of the argument, the less sym- 
pathetic sides, are presented by their various 
champions. It was Shaw’s special ability to be 
able to put the opposition case with as great a 
force and persuasiveness as his own. The words 
are there and the important thing for the actors 
is that each really believes and conveys the im- 
pression that he believes that he is absolutely right 
in his beliefs and justified in his actions. (As 
in the short term they would certainly seem to 
themselves to be; and only the very exceptional 
act on the long-term view.) Thy fatal thing for 
actors and producers is to take time off to score 
easy laughs. 

Mr. Denis Carey, the producer at the Bristol 
Old Vic, is not the man to fall into this kind of 
error. The size of the cast of St. Joan makes 
heavy demands on the personnel of a repertory 
company, just as the size, in another sense, of the 
play, makes heavy demands on the resources of a 
company which gives a play every three weeks 
and which has just put on a most successful pro- 
duction of The Cocktail Party. But the St. Joan 
was admirably cast, and each part was played for 
its proper values. Of course, the very best of 
“all-round” performances would not satisfy in 
this play if the Joan herself were inadequate. Miss 
Pamela Alan, so far from being inadequate, is the 
best Joan I remember seeing. She boldly adopts a 
Lancashire dialect and fits to it the square 
gestures, the angular poses, the pert smile of the 
unsophisticated lower bourgeoisie. This strikingly 
right first impression is maintained, too, through- 
out the play, as she grows and develops in strength 
and command. Miss Alan remains completely on 
top of the part from start to finish. Then, in 
Mr. Pleasence there is a quite first rate Dauphin. 
It is rather easy for this part in very good hands 
to stand too far out of perspective for the rest of 
the play, to become something of a virtuoso 
“act.” Mr. Pleasence resists temptation and keeps 
the part within its limits without missing a single 
opportunity for displaying what strikes me as an 
excepuonal comic gift. I have only space to list 
Mr. Peter Coke’s bland and assured Warwick, Mr. 
John Nevill’s engaging Dunois, and Mr. Hugh 
Manning’s excellent delivery of the Inquisitor’s 
speech. I think I can best convey my impression 
of the excellence of this production by saying 
that I have never before been so convinced that 
the Epilogue is dramatically right and ideologically 
necessary. T. C. WorSLEY 


GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 


Ax impressive retrospective selection of seventy 
works by Graham Sutherland has opened at the 


Institute of Contemporary 
All periods of his career are covered, from the 
etchings of the middle Twenties down to 1950, 
from the gay Mai qui fui sans nuage to.the grit 
Juin poignardé. The only regrettable gaps are 
the war-time commissions, but perhaps they were 
regarded as standing somewhat to one side of his 
patient development, and the Northampton Cruct- 
fixion itself, but perhaps this would have been 
too big for these rooms or it may not be allowed 
out of the Church. At all events, I cannot help 
feeling that it would have been instructive to 
study, within the framework of his career up to 
date, some examples of his inventive burnt-out 
paper rolls or blast furnaces: for this type of 
picture, we have to be content with a too well- 
known scene of devastation in Wales. Nothing is 
here to remind us of the Crucifixion but a smali 
sketch, the rather feeble, experimental Deposition 
and the much finer Weeping Magdalen which 
provided early stimulants for this composition. 
We are presented, then, with the familiar spec- 
tacle of the free artist patronised by far-sighted 
intellectuals, rather than with the insufficiently 
appreciated situation of the artist in the service of 
Church and State. 

On the other hand, we must be grateful to the 
Institute for procuring the portrait of Somerset 
Maugham (1949)—a rare opportunity which ‘is 
unlikely to recur for some time, since the picture 


Arts in Dover Street. 


will presumably be returned to Cap Ferrat when 
the Exhibition closes. Considering that straight 
portrait painting represents a new departure for 
Sutherland, this is a remarkable achievement. 
Although not in the same class as Picasso’s and 
Kokoschka’s early portraits which will always 
stand out as imposing flowers in a barren border, 
it remains a peculiarly vivid rendering of the 
novelist, perched like some haggard bird too high 
on a flimsy stool, disturbingly hugging the picture 
plane, slashing at the spectator with the crease ia 
his trousers, his “razor’s edge.” It is no longer 

possible for Sutherland to tonfine himself to land- 
scape painting, now that he has discovered poten- 
tialities in the human figure; and I learn without 
surprise that he is at present hard at work on the 
features of another public personality. I believe 
that he must always have had portraiture at the 
back of his mind. The structure of the earth 
has never been for Sutherland far removed from 
the structure of the human body. No one who 
for fifteen years has been drawn to his vision of 
nature, can fail to have detected human arms and 
legs, stripped of skin, in the branches of his trees, 
human eyes peeping out of caverns, knuckles in 
rounded stumps, domed foreheads in hills, ribs 
in stratified rocks. The human form has always 
lurked like a ghost on his desolate Welsh hills; 
the wrinkles of the brow are implicit in the bark 
ot his torn tree. This may account for his quick 
grasp of the elderly human jowl, where, con- 
versely, roots of trees lurk as ghosts. But the 
point is, just as roots have to be gnarled, so the 
features of his sitters have to be rugged. It is 
difficult to imagine him tackling smooth, young 
faces, unsullied by experience, by suffering. 
Sutherland may be the master of decay or of the 
later stages of growth, but the one subject that is 
quite beyond him is immaturity. 

Agony and age have been his uneasy com- 
panions ever since the first twisted oak; only the 
pain has become more intense with the passage of 
years and now the unfortunate tree shrieks. The 
phantom has grown in horror as well as in size. 
In the early days of the war the sensitive con- 
tour, the blot of black as of ink on a page folded, 
the uneven circle of rock more delicate than in 
life, were still his constant preoccupations. Now 
he has passed beyond taste. The hideousness of 
life is too compelling. He is drawn to insects, 
magnified out of recognition, to spiky forms, to 
thorn and palm trees, with their associations ot 
martyrdom and aridity, fireworks that whine a5 
they burst, and to the blinding unsubtle light of 
the South which until he went there he thought 
only existed in his own imagination. No one has 
cared to comment on the absence of subtlety in 
his recent pictures. Ugly they unquestionabl, 
are, but to dismiss them for ugliness is futile. 

BENEDICT NICOLSON 


RADIO NOTES 


Suaw's attempt, in Heartbreak House, to write 
drama in what he conceived to be the Russian 
manner may not have resulted in anything much 
resembling Chehov but it did produce a remark- 
able play, a play that, with its poetic symbolism, 
haunts the imagination in a way that we do not 
normally expect of his work. The first radio pro- 
duction of Heartbreak House was, therefore, an 
important event. If it did not satisfy, the fault, 
I believe, lay fundamentally in the play itself. In 
one sense, of course, Shaw is always good radio: 
the peculiar quality of his dialogue gives him an 
advantage over practically all other writers for the 
stage proper when transferred to the air. At the 
same time, radio production exposes the structural 
defects of his plays quite mercilessly. The obvious 
example of this is The Apple Cart: the first and 
second acts broadcast superbly, but the interlude, 
ticklish enough on the stage, is impossible on the 
air. There, it appears as an inexplicable descent 
into pointless farce. The farce is less sustained 
in Heartbreak House, is sporadic only, but it still 
looms larger, is less acceptable, in a broadcast 
version than when seen on the stage simply be- 
cause the appeal is to the ear alone. All the same, 
I think this play could be more successful as radio 
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than it was the other evening. It was handi- 
capped by a fatal lack of adaptation which still 
further underlined the structural defects. Perhaps 
out of misplaced piety, we were given not only the 
dramatic speech of the characters but all the stage 
directions, which meant that the drama was con- 
tinually being slackened, not heightened, until one 
felt one was listening not so much to a play being 
performed as to a play-reading. As a radio play, 
Heartbreak House came to life only in the last 
act, in the night scene in the garden: this was 
beautifully played. 

The Home Service just now is full of the voices 
of returned travellers. ‘They make a fascinating 
series of contrasts. Mr. Louis Golding has been 
recalling his first experiences of the Mediterr- 
anean lands in a set of unashamedly nostalgic talks. 
He has a fine voice and he uses it to puil out all 
the stops of romantic prose; rightly, for he is 
recreating the sense of wonder, the entrancement 
of an undergraduate’s first glimpse of Greece, the 
awe of a Manchester schoolboy in the Pyrenees 
for the first time. A delightful series of talks. 
Mr. Michael! Barsley, on the other hand, back 
from the Far East after a first visit, exhibits his 
recordings like a returned tourist showing us the 
films he’s made with his ciné-camera. Like the 
amateur’s films of his holidays, Mr. Barsley’s 
programmes have been good in parts, but parts 
have scarcely come out.at ail; perhaps the focus 
was wrong, or there’s been an accident in the 
developing. Yet this scarcely matters, for as the 
ttle of the programmes, Innocent Abroad, sug- 
gests, Mr. Barsley is his own hero, his own fool, 
and he most engagingly exhibits himself as the 
amateur obsessed with a new toy that miracu- 
lously works, that will record the gurgle of bath- 
water in a Bombay hotel as efficiently as the 
laughter of an air-hostess at Karachi airport er a 
confused argument with a snake-charmer. In 
other words, one shares the fun Mr. Barsley has 
had, his delighted surprise in the first sight of 
-xotic scenes. Mr. Julian Duguid’s five talks, Five 
Weeks in Pakistan, now in mid-career, are on a 
different plane. His task is to report on present 
conditions in Pakistan. Plainly, Mr. Duguid used 
his time in the country to good purpose, drench- 
ing himself in its life. He conveys the feeling of 
a new country—new to itself as well as to the 
reporter—most graphically. These are talks as 
valuable as they are accomplished: witness, for 
instance, his statement of the Pakistani case on 
the Kashmir dispute. WILLIAM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 
“Halls of Montezuma,” at the Odeon 
“Capt. Horatio R.N.,” at 
Warner’s 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays,”’ at the Gaumont 
and the Marble Arch Pavilion 


Within the last eighteen months two films of 
Lewis Milestone have brought war to audiences 
that prefer the gangster’s bullets. The grim 
lesson of All Quiet on the Western Front found 
a quieter corollary in A Walk in the Sun—quieter, 
but the lesson was still there; and Halls of Monie- 
zuma (a title that may suggest to English cinema- 
goers Sir Rider Haggard rather than Pacific war- 
fare) reinforces the same exciting stoical appeal 
for the fighting man. The realism of this third 
piece, whatever its deficiencies elsewhere, is 
remarkable. I defy anyone to remain unmoved 
by the spectacle and the personal suffering and 
courage involved. A Jap-held island is being 
attacked by marines; dozens of landing-craft, 
with heavy naval support, circle about waiting 
their chance to land; the landing’s easy, but after 
a lull snipers and a stream of rocket shells make 
advance almost impossible; and it takes days to 
lay the carpet for invasion. We follow the adven- 
tures and losses of one platoon, though with a far 
wider view of the battle than in the more sing!e- 
minded A Walk in the Sun. But how well Mile- 
stone mixes the general with the particular, how 
well he knows men as well as movements, how 
incomparably he will cut, say, a leftward progress 
of attack in open order with interleaved shots of 


Hornblower, 
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COMMUNISM 
IN RETREAT 


Not long ago it was a tide—always flowing underground, but flowing strongly, 
threatening to grow in strength until it could break out in the open and over- 
whelm western Europe. Now there are signs that the tide is ebbing. It’s not 
wishful thinking—it’s fact. And if you want to know the facts, don’t miss 
these brilliant articles, specially written by Denis Martin, just back from 


western Europe, where he made a personal, first-hand investigation. 


On no account miss the 


DAILY HERALD 
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men we know coming Straight into us! The 
slotted machine-gun or the hidden sniper attend 
them. We watch the surveying nozzle, the 
patient pair of eyes, the finger waiting. All Quiet 
on the Western Front tremendously impressed 
upon us this one situation. Perhaps Halls of 
Montezuma does no more than repeat it but it is 
a tremendous, an appalling crux, and Milestone 
discovers always fresh rhythms, scenes, and inci- 
dents to enforce the heartbreak. Here his land- 
scape is sub-tropical, there is the unseen Jap 
screaming an advice to surrender, tanks form 
rallying points, and the flame-thrower plays on 
a hillside in lurid parody of a fireman's hose. 
Technicolor adds a frightful excitement to the 
bird’s-eye view, and most skilfully it has been 
used, now in the gashing yellows and reds ot 
battle, now in a soft, green sidewater where the 
fidelity of tint and the hush of danger mould 
together strangely. This, in fact, is a film that 
has new experiences to offer, and it seems to me 
that many critics have tended to rate it below its 
value. Against some shallownesses in psychology 
and sentiment must be set the triumph of Mile- 
stone’s handling, the fact that he does bring home 
the emotional bewilderment, the mixture of 
despair and stoicism that is aroused in most of 
us by thoughts of war. Richard Widmark gives 
his most convincing performance for a long while 
as an overtaxed lieutenant, and all the other 
members of the platoon—with faces new to us— 
seem admirably and vividly in character. 

No comparable moments of cinema distinguish 
either of the week’s picturesque entertainments. 
Captain Horatio Hornblower, R.N., is a naval ad- 
venture in the time of the Peninsula War, with the 
Frenchman easily hocdwinked, and the gallant 
naval captain (Gregory Peck) lucky all round, in 
love as well as war. He falls in love with Wel- 
lington’s sister; and immediately his wife dies. 
She, the Lady Barbara, has to marry someone 
else; soon, of course, he’s killed off. However, 
Mr. Peck manages to be actively handsome, and his 
three-master even more so. Tom Brown’s School- 
days strikes me as being altogether too genteelly 
proud of its brutalities; the beginnings of rugger, 
the presence of Dr. Arnold, Flashman, the sing- 
songs, the bullyings, and the climax in the river 
would all be a shade uninteresting if it weren't 
for the authentic Rugby, well explored and well 
photographed. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Eton Leaving Portraiis, at the Tate 


of this Exhibition has been 
merits of the Eton Leaving 
intriguing historical circum- 
stances in which they were painted, and to irrelevant 
speculations about those private faces that later were 
to become public, or remain private. The story is 
well known: of Headmaster, Dr. Barnard, 
wishing to vary the traditional custom of boys slipping 
him tips on leaving Eton, suggested that his most 
promising or most aristocratic pupils should present 
to the school their heads and shoulders painted by 
the leading portrait painters of the day. The pic- 
tures, along with a far larger collection, are preserved 
in the Provost’s Lodge at Eton. The period during 
which the experiment flourished (about 1756-1868) is 
generally regarded as the great age of English portrait 
painting, but a foreigner fresh from Chardin, David, 
Ingres, Mengs, might well be perplexed by the claims 
that we are in the habit of making for our national 
school, with nothing but this show to go on. Except 
for the portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, who must 
have been the last great painter in history capable of 
making Etonian flashiness noble—the searchlight of 
Turner, as it were, trained on to the human body— 
there is nothing exci 


No doubt the success 
due less to the intrinsic 


Portraits than to the 


how a 


ng in this exhibition that rises 
above tke level, the thoroughly enjoyable level, of 
charm. The reason for this is not far to seek: the 
sitters, Who may later have achieved eminence, were 
then undistiguished, even grubby, and are best repre- 
sented as such. Some painters have been at pains to 
capture that arched brow, that disdainful gaze, that 
assumption of superiority which is only bearable be- 
cause of extreme youth; but the most sympathetic 
portraits are of unself-conscious schoolboys with no 
particular axes to grind, B. N. 


“The Martin’s Nest,” at the Westminster 
Miss Joan Morgan’s new play is about a lower 
middle-class family in the suburbs, made miserable 
by the ambitions of a class-conscious Mum. Her 
ruling passion it is to drive her children by hook or 
by crook up the social ladder. There are three 
children, and the way in which each of them is forced 
out of the true offers the chance for some interesting 
situations. The eldest boy (Alec McCowan) is a 
natural mechanic, but she would squeeze him into a 
white collar. The daughter (Yvonne Mitchell) who 
has a breezy vulgar boy friend in the motor business 
(Terence Morgan) is pushed towards the embraces of 
a suave and superior seducer. The youngest boy 
(John Charlesworth) is being driven so hard at his 
lessons that he is approaching a nervous breakdown. 
All out of love and misguided social ambition! Some 
good passages result; but they never knit into any- 
thing approaching a whole. Above all the character 
of the mother is so crudely drawn that she has, in 
effect, simply to play the same scenes in much the 
same words over and over again. Even for Miss 
Hermione Baddeley this is asking too much, while 
poor Mr. Mervyn Johns has only the ghost of a part. 
All this is a pity, for it will be seen that a highly 
talented cast has been assembled, and they act as well 
as, and, indeed, often very much better than, the 
opportunities allow them. The surprising thing is 
that the play, even granted its promise, could get so 
far when it so obviously needed very much more 
work done on it. Tc. @. 


Bernard Buffet, at the Lefevre Gallery 

This is the first London exhibition of Buffet’s 
paintings. Although only twenty-two, he already has 
a considerable reputation in France—where even an 
artist of forty is considered young. The chief charac- 
teristic of his work is a tense austerity. Each shape is 
starkly thin and brittle; the colour is mostly grey 
and black; and the surface of the canvas is often 
slashed with lead pencil or ink lines. In some of the 
smaller still-lives of cherries, bottles and fish arranged 
on the rectangle of a table, tipped up to face the 
spectator without the complication of perspective, 
these effects are relatively successful, but when the 
subject or scale of the picture demands an emotional 
justification for them, they appear contrived and rather 
mean. This is reflected in his human attitude. One 
of the largest paintings is called Le Martyr; a man 
squats in a coffin, his arms crucified on a pole above 
him, while a woman in high-heeled shoes stands 
beside him with a water jug. In front of this picture 
one simply feels, with an objective horror, that the 
martyr’s legs could—and perhaps should—be snapped 
as easily as a chicken’s. Its impetus is disgust not 
compassion; it expresses a fascination for pain, not 
anger. The two best paintings of a ray and a skinned 
rabbit are the earliest. In these Buffet’s sense of 
paint and real talent for drawing have not been over- 
intellectualised, and the implicit emotion is genuine 
not merely fashionable. J. B. 


Algernon Newton, R.A., Muriel Pembertom 
at the Leicester Galleries 


These two shows afford an instructive comparison 
Muriel Pemberton’s paintings and monotypes are 
smart, tasteful, ingenious in texture and design, but, 
n the end, meaningless because they do not derive 
from any experience beyond her awareness of all that 
has been collected in the comprehensive museum of 
modern (and primitive) art. Algernon Newton, on 
the other hand, paints his London scenes in a style 
almost completely unaffected by the developments of 
the last hundred and fifty years. Most of his work 
fails because his obsession with the accuracy or even 
intensification of detail prevents him from discovering 
the subtleties of the larger issues—of the spatial 
arrangement in the actual scene, and of the formal 
arrangement in the picture itself. Yet despite this, 
one feels that the artist has an urgent sensibility; that 
he is delighted by the confectionary of blossom in a 
suburban avenue, fascinated by the way snow turns 
to slush and excited by the inevitability of the refiec- 
tion in the canal or the shadow cast on the brick 
wall. His pictures, hardly ever containing any 
people or action, have a breathless stillness about 
them and evoke a vivid physical atmosphere; this is 
partly owing to the fact that all the superficial effects 
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are convincing, while the underlying structure is not 
as in a stage set), but partly to the painter’s own 
direct intensity of feeling. And so I suggest that of 


the two Newton is—in the real meaning of the word— 


iB: 


the least academic. 


CORRECTION 

Who Goes There ?, the comedy now running at 

the Vaudeville Theatre, was misreported last week 
as being at the Westminster. 


Correspondence 


LORD RUSSELL AND THE 
ATOM BOMB 


Sir,—Through a series of accidents I have only 
quite lately learned of a statement about me which 
was made by Critic in THE NEW STATESMAN AND 
NaTION of November 18, 1950. In this issue Critic 
says of me: “After the last war, even more deeply 
troubled by the spread of Communism than he was 
by the power of Rome, which he had often denounced, 
he decided that it would be both good morals and 
good politics to start dropping bombs on Moscow.” 
At the time when you published this statement I was 
in the United States of America having fierce en- 
counters with Republican journalists for advocating 
a policy diametrically opposite to that which you 
attribute to me. I had previously conducted a 
campaign of public lectures, not only in the United 
States, but also in Australia and various Continental 
countries, to advocate policies which, I hoped, might 
prevent the need of a clash with Russia. These lec- 
tures were published at the time in the various 
countries in which they were delivered. Lest you 
should impugn my veracity I must ask you to allow 
me to quote various passages from them. 

If a war is at all likely to have the sort of out- 
come that I have been suggesting, it is evidently 
the duty of every sane man to do what lies in his 
power to prevent war. To this, however, there are 
limits, Dreadful as a war would be, and disastrous 
as its consequences would prove, I, for my part, 
think that it would be even more dreadful and 
more disastrous if the Soviet system, with all its 
cruelty and all its obscurantism, were to extend 
over the whole world. I believe that a large 
majority of English-speaking people agree with me 
in so thinking. Our problem, therefore, is to avoid 
war without submitting. And if that should prove 
impossible, we must seek to be strong in defence, so 
as to avoid some of the worst misfortunes that war 
would otherwise bring. But victory should be « 
secondary aim: the primary aim should be the 
preservation of peace 
Again : — 

Fanaticism on the issue of Communism is very 
common and very dangerous. A Communist 
a fanatic if he thinks it worth while to make war 
in order to destroy capitalism. An anti-Communisi 
is a fanatic if he thinks it worth while to make war 
in order to destroy Communism. 

Again :— 

What, then, can we do in the meantime? The 
first step—and this is one which is eminently 
practicable—is a clear delimitation of spheres. The 
Russians should not give support to French or 
Italian Communists; we should make no official pro- 
test when Polish patriots or Hungarian Cardinals 
suffer, whatever we may privately feel. Africa 
would have to be allotted to the West; Asia would 
have to be divided. It should then be solemnly 
agreed that any interference of either in the other's 
domain, whether by arms or by propaganda, should 
be a legitimate casus belli. 

Again :— 

Matters will not improve until there is more sense 
of security, at least for a few years ahead. To 
create such a sense, on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, is the main duty of statesmen in our time. 
But how is this to be done? There must be a 
change of emphasis: we must devote ourselves 
to showing not how to secure victory for our side, 
nor how desirable our victory would be, but how 
disastrous to everybody on all sides a war must be 
In the West, where free discussion is possible, im- 
portant men, especially scientists, of all shades of 
political opinion, should meet together. It should 
be agreed that never, in their discussions, must 
anyone raise the question as to which system is 
best, the Russian or the American. What should 
be made clear is: First, that if there is a war, 
then even if one side is completely victorious (which 
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is unlikely) the victors will still be worse off than 
if there had been no war; second, that there is 
no reason, except mutual suspicion, why the two 
kinds of regime should not exist peaceably side 
by side; third, that it is possible to divide the 
world into spheres, leaving each side free in its 
own sphere, but agreeing not to interfere in the 
other. If, in the West, men of sufficient importance 
and sufficient political diversity, including Com- 
munists, had agreed on such a solution, it is not 
irrational to hope that governments, on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain, would examine the proposals 
carefully, and would perhaps reach a basis of agree- 
ment. The alternative is disaster, not to this o1 
that group, but to mankind. 

Prosperity is generally adimitied, in the West, 
to be the best preventive of Communist 
fanaticism, but no one seems to draw the con- 
clusion that it would be a good thing if Russia 
were prosperous. Trade across the Iron Curtain 
ought to be encouraged. Everything possible 
should be done to turn the attention of Russians 
to the internal development of their own country. 
I admit that the Russians make these things diff- 
cult, Sut it is bound to take tme and patience 
to dispel their suspicions. 


During the last three years or more I have been 
giving almost all my time and energy to advocating 
these views in various parts of the world. It is, 
therefore, somewhat bitter to find my work impeded 
by statements such as yours, 

I will admit that at one time I had hopes of a 
shorter road to general peace. At the time of the 
Baruch proposal for internationalising atomic energy, 
I thought it possible that the Russians might be 
induced by threats to agree to this proposal and 
thereby to save the world from the atomic armaments 
race upon which it is now embarked. But this hope 
proved vain. After the Berlin blockade and the rape 
of Czechoslovakia I stated emphatically, what I stil! 
hold, that the Russians ought to be informed that 
the West would not tolerate further aggressions of 
this sort. My statements were mis-reported and 
misunderstood, and men with whom I might have 
co-operated chose, instead, to regard me as an 
enemy. As you have contributed to this result, which 
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capture, escape and 
death in the Alpine 
snows...a thriller but 
by no means only a 
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well - imagined, their 
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does both public and private harm, I must ask you 
to correct publicly your misrepresentation of my 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Views. 
41 Queen’s Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 
[We are glad to publish Lord Russell's statement, 
which will remove misapprehension about his views 
on the use of the atomic bomb, and we regret having 
published a comment which may have increased and 
perpetuated the misunderstandings to which he refers. 
-Ep. N.S. & N.] 


THE SIX COUNTIES 

Sir,—Mr. Mervyn Jores’ article published in THE 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION on March 24 under 
the headings “ The Six Counties: Men and Jobs,” 
calls for a reply on a number of important matters 
of fact: — 

1) The Northern Ireland Government is con- 
stantly seeking new industries for Londonderry which 
would absorb the male unemployment. Almost the 
first question asked of every industrial entrepreneur 
who proposes to establish a new production unit em- 
ploying male labour is whether he will consider the 
location of the enterprise in Londonderry. 

2) The encouragement given by the Government 
to the establishment of new industries has resulted in 
the provision of employment which would not other- 
wise have been available. 

3) The writer of the article put the total unem- 
ployment figure for Northern Ireland at 33,000. 
Official returns show that the aggregate figure on 
March 12 was 27,335, 

4) 148 new undertakings and 53 expansions of 
existing undertakings—a total of 201—have been 
launched with Government assistance or co-operation 
since the first Industries Development Act was passed 
in 1932, These new plants or expansions are now 
employing some 24,000 workers. 

5) The Ministry of Commerce is not aware that 
any engineering firm has moved into the premises 
rendered vacant by the closure of the North of 
Ireland Paper Mill. There has, therefore, been no 
addition to the list of new industries on this score. 

6) Apart from the 201 sponsored undertakings 
which are still in production, only twelve undertakings 
which had been financially assisted by the Ministry 
of Commerce have closed down, representing a very 
low proportion of the total numbers. 

7) The Ministry of Commerce has not at any 
lume suggested to British employers contemplating 
the setting up of new industries that a supply of cheap 
labour was amongst the attractions which Northern 
Ireland could offer; nor have managements ever been 
asked by the Ministry not to pay rates which would 
disrupt the traditional wage structure. 

&) The percentage of female labour employed in 
the new undertakings and expansions which have 
been started with Government assistance or co-opera- 
tion is 45 per cent. 

9) There has been no complaint from rural areas 
or from the Ministry of Agriculture that new indus- 
tries have made an excessive demand on the supply 
of agricultural labour. On the contrary, there is 
continuous pressure on the Ministry of Commerce 
from local authorities in provincial areas to introduce 
additional industries. 

10) It is not correct to suggest that the Govern- 
ment does not assist the basic industries. There are 
numerous schemes of assistance to agriculture, which 
is the main industry of the country. Another basic 
industry, namely, textiles, is also helped under a 
recent Statute which empowers the Ministry of Com- 
merce to offer grants for the re-equipment and 
modernisation of mills and factories corresponding to 
those made available to the cotton industry in Great 
Britain. F. M. Apams, 

Government Publicity Officer 

Stormont Castle, Belfast. 


FREEDOM AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 

Sir,—If, as Dr. Joad suggests, “the most cogent 
testimony to the truth” of Paul Blanshard’s attack on 
American Catholicism is the fact that “ Catholic- 
dominated school boards banned the magazine from 
school libraries,” an equally cogent testimony to the 

' truth of Father Coughlin’s attack on American 


The New 


Judaism is the fact that American Jews spared no 
effort to drive Father Coughlin from the radio. 
There is much to criticise both in American 
Catholicism and in American Judaism, but neither 
Paul Blanshard nor Father Coughlin are taken 
seriously by informed critics in America. An Ameri- 
can non-Catholic publisher who asked me to suggest 
the subject for a book, which he was prepared to 
commission, would not even consider a reply to 
Paul Blanshard. 

As a reader who is always interested and often 
outraged by your views, and as a not infrequent 
contributor to your columns, may I invite your co 
operation in the attempt to discover what in point 
of fact are your principles? You were incensed when 
the Spanish Nationalists rose in armed revolt against 
a democratic and legally elected Government, but you 
supported against Governments no less democratically 
elected an armed rebellion of Asturian miners in 
1934 and of Greek Communists in 1945. You de 
nounced the Men of Munich for appeasing Hitler, but 
their policy has since been adopted by you so far 
as Russia and Red China are concerned. If Mosley 
were to revive Action and preach Fascism and anti- 
Semitism, would you condemn a “ Jew-dominated 
school board” which banned the magazine from 
school libraries. And if not, why not? I happen to 
believe that both Catholics and Jews are the better 
for criticism, but I should be interested to discover 
why you consider the kind of fanatical anti- 
Catholicism which is the precise equivalent of 
Coughlin’s anti-Semitism worthy of praise in your 
columns. You know very well that the Tablet would 
not open its columns to a favourable review of Father 
Coughlin’s anti-Semitic publications. 

I once defined a Liberal as a man who objected 
to the persecution of Conservatives. If that be so, 
the only Liberals left in this distracted world are 
Catholics who have consistently protested against 
anti-Semitism and condemned in their own ranks 
the opposite numbers of the Blanshards whom you 
approved. ARNOLD 

Switzerland. 
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Sir,—Professor Joad is quite able to take care of 
himself. It is, however, painfully obvious that Mr 
J. O. Younghusband slurs over the very serious dif 
ficulty, raised by Mr. Joad and Mr. Blanshard, 
about the dual system of truth as practised by the 
Roman Church. Every Catholic must believe in the 
inerrancy of the Bible—the great Aquinas was es 
thoroughgoing a fundamentalist as the most illiterate 
backwoodsman in Tennessee. But the inerrancy of 
the Bible is quite irreconcilable with the findings of 
modern science in a dozen different departments 

If Mr. Younghusband will turn to p. 238 of the late 
Cardinal Gasparri’s Catholic Catechism, he will find 
in epitome of “Divine Revelation” in which, o! 
course, every Catholic must believe: “God callec 
the first man Adam, and to him He gave Eve when 
He had formed her out of one of Adam’s ribs; from 
these two sprang the whole human race.” And there 
follows the usual Arabian Nights fantasia about the 
Earthly Paradise, the magic tree, the talking serpent, 
Cain and Abel, and how “God sent a flood upon 
the earth and in it all perished except a just man 
called Noe with his family, for God preserved them 
by putting them into the Ark, which was a large kind 
of ship.” 

Now unless a Catholic scientist keeps his science 
and his creed in separate watertight compartments 

1s Mendel and Pasteur did) this dual system of truth 
must lead to disingenuousness. Professor St. George 
Mivart, who broke away from the Church on this 
very question and whose brilliant defence (Fortnightly 
Review, vol. Ixvii, 1900, and XIX Century and After, 
1900), is well worth reading, sums up the matter 
thus: “That this bondage has not been felt more 
irksome by Catholics is due in part to their general 
ignorance with respect to the Old Testament, in 
part to their not being acquainted with conciliar de- 
crees and all these involve, and finally to the way in 
which many of the clergy play fast and loose with 
these obligations, and are unwilling they should be 
generally known and their force correctly appre- 
ciated.” Haro_p BINNS 

21 East Avenue, 

Bournemouth. 
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PROFITS AND TAXES 


Sik,—It is certainly refreshing to read your article 
in which you resist the views of those who press, 
with the object of mopping up excessive purchasing 
power, for the full impact of the rise in prices to 
fall on the consumer; and also to note the interest 
and concern which you show for the well-being of 
some of the low income groups—‘“the weakest 
brethren ”—both as regards taxation and high prices. 
It is surprising that the attention of a Socialist 
Chancellor has to be directed to these matters, but 
he pressure to bring in a Budget that has so pleased 
the Stock Exchange must have been great indeed. 
Long before the publication of the Economic Survey, 
the Tory papers, the Trade Associations and “ ortho- 
dox” economists had been urging the course of 
making the general body of consumers pay for the 
rearmament programme (designed to resist aggres- 
sion) and at the same time insisting that to tax 
business any more is the very worst thing that could 
be done. 

It is the practice of our business system to pass 
everything on to the consumer. The higher costs 
of raw material, the constantly rising “ overheads” 
and the much increased wages bill have all been 
passed on. No one raises this general question, but 
it is not without profound economic interest that 
whilst business has been experiencing these greatly 
increased charges and passing them on to the con- 
sumer it has been making amazing profits. Now, 
business is seeking hard not only to pass on the cost 
of rearmament to the consumer but actually to have 
its taxation reduced. Thus, the consumer, already 
hit by the higher prices, must also pay more in 
taxation. 

Two features stand out in the present situation, in 
which increases of prices are announced almost daily. 
On the one hand, business profits are soaring. In‘a 
recent period of three weeks alone, the reports of 
156 public companies, which announced increased 
dividends, showed that their profits had increased 
from £59,000,000 in 1949 to £76,000,000 in 1950, an 
increase of £17,000,000 in one year, following great 
increases in previous years. On the other hand, the 
higher prices weigh grievously on millions of people. 

But the Tory press, the business Associations, sup- 
ported by their economists, insist that the general 
body of consumers must pay, for their expenditure 
can be inflationary whilst higher business profits, they 
say, actually relieve the inflationary pressure. They 
say much more. If business has to bear any more 
taxation, production and exports will suffer. They 
say this when profits are rising as shown in the above 
sample; when the buoyancy of business is such that 
companies, indifferent as to the accumulation of re- 
serves for re-equipment, have capitalised hundreds 
of millions of undistributed profits in the form of free 
bonus shares; when their position ts so strong that 
they can make “rights” issues, giving very accepta- 
able benefits to sharcholders; when almost every 
week for the past four years vast fortunes have been 
realised by the sale of great blocks of newly created 
bonus shares in the capital issues market. In the 
three weeks around Easter approximately 70 people 
realised between them about £5,000,000 in 
cash, all untaxed. 

Unjust as this may scem to some minds (particu- 
larly as the great profits arise from times of national 
crisis, war, effects of war and fears of war, and not 
from the skill and special qualities of the business 
people) it seems still more unjust that the burden 
of the rising prices should be making the lives of 
millions almost intolerable. B. W. Dat 

13 Howard Road, Coulsdon. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Sir,—As one of the persons “aimed at” by the 
publishers of women’s magazines I am _ particularly 
interested in the correspondence which has arisen as 
a result of Mr. Pitman’s original article, and I think 
it is time a woman added her opinions to those of the 
men. 

I am largely in agreement with Mr. Pitman’s 
article, but do not think he goes far enough in his 
criticisms. He apparently has not noticed, for in- 
stance, how these magazines still foster the rigid 
class distinctions of an earlier. age, subtly persuading 
women into a state of mental inertia and acceptance 


actual 


of their lot as grade two human beings in a man’s 
world. This is borne out particularly by the fashion 
sections, but also to a marked extent in the kind of 
stories published. It is not true to say that Paris 
fashions feature in the cheaper magazines. Look into 
the pages of Woman’s Own and find the “little 
frock ” for the housemaid on Sundays. The coloured 
fourpennies will provide the office girl with practical 
dress ideas and just enough of the film-star glamour. 
Paris fashions, together with the truth about the 
White man in Africa, are found in the more expensive 
magazines reserved for ladies. 

The kinds of stories printed in the various ..aga- 
zines are an intergsting field for investigation. The 
more expensive magazines tend not to print the 
soporific love story about the young lady of leisure 
oz the professional man’s girl-friend who flourish so 
lush in the cheaper mag. Instead there may appear 
what passes for an erudite but human insight into 
the mind of the “char,” wherein we learn that this 
simple woman would never have chosen any other 
life or career. In all classes of magazine trips to 
such countries as India and Africa seem popular. In 
the cheaper ones, the White people always appear to 
be comfortably protected by faithful retinues of 
kindly “ natives” who hover in the background with 
cups of tea, It is only the ladies who are permitted 
to learn the truth by reading such sentences as: “ The 
Natives here seemed more moronic than ever”, or: 
“My husband was sometimes thankful that he was 
capable of exercising a little brute force (on the 
Natives),” 

I agree with Mr. Pitman that not enough attention 
is paid to social issues. I agree that for this, as well 
as the other points which have come out in the 
course of the correspondence on this subject the 
blame must obviously rest squarely and fairly on the 
shoulders of the managements. Moreover, I am con- 
vinced that their policy as regards women’s maga- 
zines is deliberate and calculated. We must not 
forget that these same managements are in many 
cases responsible for the publication of cheap 
“ murders,” sexy magazines for men and the so-called 
“comics.” They are fully aware of the power they 
wield in the development of the taste and intelligence 


,of the public, and they use that power advisedly. Can 


we wonder that crime—particularly juvenile crime— 

s on the increase when both father and mother go to 

work (one of the social problems kept dark by the 

magazines) and in their spare time read escapist trash 

{ they read at all, while the children are left to their 

own devices—and “ comics.” Joan Munps 
19a Wetherby Gardens, S.W.3. 


JOHN WESLEY 

Sir,—In Mr. R. H. S. Crossman’s assessment of 
the Oxford Group Movement, entitled “God's 
Executives,” in your issue of April 14 there occurs 
a statement which should not pass unchallenged. 
“Never,” writes Mr. Crossman, “has ‘Guidance’ 
led Dr. Buchman to challenge the social order or 
to crusade for the underdog. In this, his career 
resembles that of John Wesley.” 

With the first part of the statement I am in 
agreement, but no one surely acquainted with 
Wesley's life and work could fall into the error 
of regarding the founder of Methodism as a man 
who had no interest in the material needs of man, 
and particularly those of the unprivileged. His con- 
cern for social welfare is expressed again and again 
both in his writings and actions. He was a pioneer 
in many social activities, organising relief, caring 
for orphans, founding schools, popularising know- 
ledge in cheap books, setting up dispensaries for 
the sick and engaging in kindred acts of mercy. 
vigorously attacked slavery, war and political cor- 
ruption. Further, he recognised that political and 
social action was a Christian vocation. “Unless 
God has raised you up for this very thing,” he wrote 
to William Wilberforce, when he was greatly de- 
pressed about the prospects for the abolition of the 
slave trade, in the last letter he ever penned, “ you 
will be worn out by the opposition of men and 
devils.” 

If Wesley did not, in common, it may be said, 
with most of his contemporaries, see as clearly as 
we do now the roots of our economic ills, he was 
profoundly dissatisfied with the distribution of 
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wealth in his day, and utterly opposed to class dis- 
tinctions. Undoubtedly, in setting before the people 
of England a new conception of goodness, a new 
standard of honesty and a new concern for the wel- 
fare of their fellows, Wesley created a climate 
favourable for the social reforms of succeeding 
years. In short, as Trevelyan ia his English Social 
History has pointed out, “ The coincidence in time 
of Wesley and the Industrial Revolution had pro- 
found effects upon England for generations to 
come.” J. M. NEILSon 

Edinburgh Methodist Mission, Tollcross. 


KILLING A SCHOOL 
S1r,—The short answer to Mr. Wechsler’s question 
is—Yes. The Governors of the Hackney Downs 
School had their attention drawn wo all the relevant 
Sections of the Education Act, 1944, including Section 
9(2) as well as 85(3). It was the ambiguity of the 
latter, as Mr. Wechsler well knows, which led, at 
the suggestion of the Ministry, to the necessity for 
regularising the de facto status of the school by an 
application under section 13(1)(b). 
Hackney Downs School BERNARD Homa, 
Chairman of 


“ALTER EGO” 

Sir,—Your last issue contained an article on tele- 
vision signed by my beloved friend—I might say my 
alter ego—Roger Marvell. This astonished me, 
knowing of his bigoted prejudice against this form 
of entertainment. Besides, I killed him two or three 
years ago. And none too soon. For he was brought 
into existence in order to sign reviews of painting, 
before Mr. Roger Manvell with an m became known 
as a critic of the cinema. To him I owe an apology 
for having inadvertently taken a nom de guerre 
liable to be confused with his real name. This is 
what must have happened in your last issue. It 
was kind of your printers to remember their old and 
often fussy friend, but now he must be consigned to 
2 merited oblivion. RAYMOND MORTIMER 

6 Endsleigh Place, W.C.1. 
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Books in General 


Mowsicnor Ronato KNox is the Proteus of 
modern letters. His literary life has been so 
varied that it resembles that of some figure of 
Renaissance learning. At Eton he was famous 
for turning English poetry into Greek iambics, 
at Oxford he pioneered the conjectural criticism 
of Sherlock Holmes. Later, in the Twenties 
and Thirties, he wrote detective stories. When 
that tepidly hesitant work of Anglican theology, 
Foundations, appeared, it was R. A. Knox who 
ievelled the structure in a broadside entitled 
Some Loose Stones. Since then, in the midst 
of a stream of professional works—sermons, 
devotional studies, books on literature and the 
atom bomb—he has mapped and analysed 
Karsetshire and found time to write some of the 
best parodies in the language. The man who 
in youth deduced by means of cipher that 
Queen Victoria wrote Jn Memoriam and in his 
sixties has translated the Vulgate, falls into few 
known literary categories. Though the scale is 
very different, in his transition from esprit 
guillard to great humanist Mgr. Knox bears an 
odd resemblance to Erasmus. 

But, as if all this were not enough, for the last 
thirty years Mgr. Knox has been writing yet 
another book—The Book, as he calls it. He 
tells us in an introductory note : 

There is a kind of book about which you may 
say, almost without exaggeration, that it is the 
whole of a man’s literary life, the unique child 
of his thought. Other things he may have 
published on this or that occasion . . . but it 


was all beside the mark. The Book was what 
mattered—he had lived with it all these years, 
fondled it in his waking thoughts, used it as an 


escape from anxiety, a solace in long journeys, 

in tedious conversations.... The Book 

haunted his day-dreams like a guilty romance. 

Such a book is Enthusiasm,* “‘ a chapter in the 
history of religion with special reference to the 
xvii and xviii centuries.” The thesis, developed 
in a handsomely indexed and documented 
volume of 600 pages, is best expressed in the 
author’s own words : 

There is . . . arecurrent situation in Church 
history—using the word “church” in its widest 
sense—where an excess of charity threatens 
unity. You have a clique, an élite of Christian 
men and (more importantly) women, who are 
trying to live a less worldly life than their 
neighbours: to be more attentive to the 
guidance (directly felt, they would tell you) of 
the Holy Spirit. More and more, by a kind of 
fatality, you see them draw apart from their 
co-religionists, a hive ready to swarm... . 
The pattern is always repeating itself, not in 
outline merely but in detail. Almost always 
the enthusiastic movement is denounced as an 
innovation yet claims to be preserving, or to be 
restoring, the primitive discipline of the 
Church, 

Having so described enthusiasm, the author 
pursues his definition, from its source in Pauline 
Corinth to such latter-day saints as the 
Agapemones and the Shakers. The result is a 
rare achievement of scholarship and urbane 
writing, admirable in its historical sweep and 
proportions, absorbing in its connected narra- 
tives, and brilliant in its incidental conclusions. 
It is at once a book for the theologian, the 
psychologist and the common reader. This is 


* Enthusiasm. By R. A. Knox. Oxford University 
Press. 30s. % 


an age of bien pensants when so much of 
doubtful value is being written about the 
revival of religious values, Christian humanism, 
the scholastic philosophy, and so on, that the 
good secularist must be eternally on guard. 
Conversely, there is all the more reason to 
salute a really great work of Christian humanism 
when it appears. Enthusiasm presents such an 
occasion. Its literary qualities apart, the reader 
who embarks on this book is soon aware of the 
spirit of ample charity (using that word in its 
older and better sense) that informs every page 
of it. One can see how a study of this kind 
might so easily—especially in the hands of such 
an expert mocker—have become merely a witty 
primer of heresy, an erudite, controversial, 
apologia for “* Ut Christiani ita et Romani sttis.” 
Instead, Enthusiasm ranks as a classic descrip- 
tion of religious experience, taking its place 
beside the works of William James, von Higel 
and Evelyn Underhill. 

Mgr. Knox has press-ganged nineteen 
centuries of Christian history to fit out his ship 
of holy .fools. Beginning with St. Paul’s 
remarks to the Corinthians concerning the 
Agape and that shady heresiarch, Apollos, we 
pass, via the Montanists (prophetic and 
hysterical, from Phrygia) and the Donatists 
(puritanical and sadistic, from Africa) to the 
vast underworld of medieval heresy. Here the 
stream of names becomes as _ sonorously 
bewildering as Homer’s catalogue of ships. 
There are the Cathars, the Paterini, the 
Humiliati, Poor Men of Lyons, Bogomils, 
Piphles, Jovinians, Publicans, Turlupins, 
Stradingues, Petrobrussians, Henricians, Boni 
Homines, Communelli, Gundulfians, etc. Some 
of them were holy, most of them were irascible 
and they were all violently denominational. 

With a feeling of relief we plunge into the 
clear-cut excesses of the Anabaptists. Here the 
cloven hoof of Rome obtrudes itself faintly, the 
author skilfully allowing the Reformers and the 
men of Munster to fight it out among them- 
selves, while leaving Luther to the tender 
mercies of Dr. Rufus Jones. Mgr. Knox seeks 
to persuade us that, whereas the Anabaptists 
had a kind of debased and outrageous mysticism, 
the great Reformers 

were not .. . men of this calibre; they were 

pundits, men of the new learning ; they could 

appeal to no authority but what might have been 
claimed equally well by Wescott and Hort. 

Luther’s Protestantism, for the purpose of the 

enthusiast, was stillborn. 

A chapter on the Quakers, containing a fine 
assessment of George Fox, marks the watershed 
dividing the earlier, expository section of the 
book from the longer, more elaborate studies of 
Jansenism, Quietism and the Methodists. 
Mgr. Knox’s account of the first is pure 
divertissement, a wicked and selective précis of 
Sainte-Beuve and the Abbé Bremond. While 
paying full and fair-minded tribute to its 
virtues, he notes the litigiousness, the cliqueish- 
ness, the deep-seated spiritual complacency of 
Port-Royal—all those defects that led Anne of 
Austria to shock the seventeenth century with 
her exclamation, “‘ fi, fi, fi, de la grace.” As 
he says, the atmosphere of Port-Royal was 
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“ Little Gidding reduced ad absurdum .. . an 
indefinable spirit of ‘ here’s tae us and wha’s 
like us?’ dominates their interminable 
biographies of one another.” While entering a 
doubtful plea for the Jesuits (“ what we tend to 
forget is that they were fighting for their 
lives”) he is inclined to pooh-pooh the 
Church’s treatment of Port-Royal, discounting 
nineteenth-century indignation on the grounds 
that “the persecution of Jansenism was some- 
thing of a drawing-room persecution.” 

As for the movement’s theological aberra- 
tions, Mgr. Knox has no difficulty in pointing 
out the false historical assumptions underlying 
the idea of a “ Primitive Church.” Again, 
dealing with Pascal, he emphasises his lopsided 
view of atonement—‘“the figure of the 
Redeemer so fills the canvas, as to obscure all 
thought of God in his eternal attributes.” As 
so many apologists have discovered, the 

>ensces may well become a two-edged sword in 
the hands of a potential convert. 

The chapters on Quietism are both the most 
difficult and the most rewarding in the book. 
Mgr. Knox sketches the great devotional battle 
of the seventeenth century, typified in the 
conflicting personalities of Fenélon and Bossuet 
and exemplified in the rival claims of the 
meditative and contemplative systems of prayer. 
For Bremond, the first was “ anthropocentric,” 
the latter “theocentric.” He preferred the 
latter. Mgr. Knox attempts to redress the 
balance by contracting out of theology and 
putting the Ignatian system in its period 
context. ‘ The age,” he tells us, “ which 
originally followed the counter-Reformation 
was, on the whole, an age of introverts . 
caught up in observation of its own mental 
processes, haunted by the scruples which 
introspection breeds, it demanded, hardly less 
than our own, a method of devotion which 
should turn introverts into extroverts.” That 
terrible self-consciousness |! Once again, 
Descartes and Montaigne are to blame. It is 
strange to find our old friend, the trahrson des 
clercs, suddenly turning up as an incidental 
villain of the piece in Mgr. Knox’s chastely 
unpropagandist pages. 

From the heights (and depths) of Madame 
Guyon and Molinos, the reader wades into the 
eccentricities of the Camisards. Here all is 
glossolaly and “ dreadful tremblings ” typified 
by Marion Lefage’s ““ Mon enfant, je m’en vais 
répandre sur mes enemis mes jugements terribles, 
et ma derniére sentence sera, Tring trang, swing 
swang, hing hang.” If the Camisards were holy 
surrealists, the methods of the Convulsionaries 
of Saint-Medard might be described as religious 
infantilism. Installed in their Parisian 
cemetery they played with dolls, wheeled toy 
carts to and fro, and discussed the War of the 
Beast, while M. Fontaine whirled round and 
round on the ball of his foot twice daily. 
reading aloud the right volumes of Quesnel’s 
Moral Reflexions on the New Testament. 

The Moravian colony at Bethelsdorf was even 
stranger, though less sensational. Never was 
that “‘ideal church which is the recurrent 
dream of enthusiasm” more oddly realised 
than in the ecclesiola of spiritual D.P.s estab- 
lished in Count Zinzendorff’s park in Saxony. 
Ruled by a set of rigid, Bismarckian “ Manorial 
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Injunctions and Prohibitions,’ the Count’s 
dependants gave rein to their devotional 
imaginations. Cumbered with mawkish and 
Teutonic diminutives—the Lambkin and his 
little wound-parsons, “‘ the dearest little opening 
of the sacred, precious and thousand times 
beautiful little side ”—the founder’s dream of 
united Christendom fades into a dying sect and 
a reputation for neighbourly piety. 

So at last we reach Wesley. Mgr. Knox 
gives us a full-scale profile of the man, a 
wonderful study in psychological contradictions. 
Behind the Romney portrait, with its powerful 
jaw, rugged but generous smile and eyes 
“hooded like a hawk’s,” behind the tireless 
preacher and organiser, the indefatigable 
publicist of Salvation bent on establishing the 
theocracy of the middle classes, there lies a 
mystic mangué whom history cast for the role 
of “‘arch-enemy of the mystics.” “ Wesley 
over the Moravians, like Bossuet over the 
Quietists, is the apostle of common sense.” 

In their different ways, Wesley and Bossuet 
both faced the same problem. Mgr. Knox puts 
it in the language of the schools, calling it “ the 
revolt of Platonism against the Aristotelian 
mise-en-scéne of traditional Christianity.” 
(Others might prefer to substitute Apollonian 
and Dionysian.) As for traditional Christianity, 
“it is a balance of doctrines, and not only of 
doctrines but of emphases.” Disturb the 
balance and you get aberrations: Segnarelli 
the Apostolic dressing himself in swaddling 
clothes to honour Christ’s infancy; the 
Anabaptists running unclothed through the 
streets of Amsterdam proclaiming “ We are the 
naked truth”; the Quakers, discarding 
historical revelation “ grounded on the report of 
Christ dying at Jerusalem,” the “ Shriekings, 
Roarings, Groanings, Gnashings” of the 
Methodists at Bristol ; the Agapemones, living 
out of time and existing in “the flow of 
love,” playing billiards through the long 
Sunday afternoons in a Somersetshire country 
house. To the orthodox Christian, the moral 
is clear enough. The non-Christian’s reaction 
will depend on temperament, according to 
whether he views Mgr. Knox’s spiritual 
panorama ironically, as witnessing to the spirit 
of man, ever ondoyant et divers, or sombrely, 
as part of humanity’s quest of the City of God, 
testifying to that “‘ pain and weariness, yet 
hope of better things, that is the experience of 
her children in every time.” 

Joun RAYMOND 


THE HERALDIC IMAGES 


It was an easy thing to call up the heraldic images, 

And to speak of restoring David’s House and 
Tower ; 

It was an easy thing to love a fawn in the morning 

Nor remember the evening that would drink its 
blood ; 

Or should he who prayed in the noonday beneath 
the minarets 

Not play in the delicious moon of a favourite’s 
chamber ! 

It was an easy thing to believe in miracles and 
propitious signs ; 

But now the tents of prosperity are shaken, 

Now William Blake looks at us with all the eyes of 
Asia, 

And it is not so ; we are accused and silenced. 

EWART MILNE 


KNOW THINE ENEMY 


Russia by Daylight. 
Michael Joseph. 15s. 

Zero. ROBERT Payne. Wingate. 12s. 6d. 

Invitation to Moscow. Z. STYPULKOWSKI. 
Thames & Hudson. 15s. 


The main task of a free society is to civilise the 
struggle for power. Slavery of the acquiescent 
majority to the ruthless few is the hereditary state 
of mankind; freecom, a (rarely) acquired charac- 
teristic. It is not power itself, but the legitima- 
tion of the lust for power, which corrupts abso- 
lutely. So the rulers of the free society must be 
rendered impotent to indulge their natural in- 
stincts by an elaborate system of social indoc- 
trination. The Western tradition has fashioned 
a breed of political eunuchs, parliamentarians 
whose aim is no longer to destroy their oppo- 
nents but to defeat them in argument, no longer 
to enslave the masses but to serve them respon- 
sibly. Democracy of this kind is as unnatural as 
a well-kept flower bed: totalitarianism as natural 
as the jungle of weeds and suckers which over- 
run our garden when we leave it untended for a 
single season. 

How, then, can a free society co-exist with a 
totalitarian Leviathan? How, except in the King- 
dom of God, can the lamb lie down with the 
wolf? This is the problem with which, each 
in its own way, these three books grapple. “ Know 
Thine Enemy,” says Mr. Crankshaw at the begin- 
ning of his study of the Soviet Union. Know 
him, not as a thug or a gangster (how easy it 
would be to “deal” with Stalin if he were of 
the same quality as Mr. Costello!), nor yet as 
the exponent of Marxist philosophy, but as a 
Russian who is using the ideas and techniques 
of Western civilisation in order to destroy it. Mr. 
Crankshaw is one of the few experts on Com- 
munism who can speak Russian and has lived in 
Russia. Like Mr. Deutscher, author of the clas- 
sical biography of Stalin, he denies that the 
Kremlin’s motives are rational, in our democratic 
sense of the word, or even in any sense which 
Karl Marx would have recognised. We cannot 
understand Russian policy without studying the 
writings of Marx and Lenin, but we shall go 
wildly wrong if we assume that these sacred 
books are the real motive of Stalin’s domesiic and 
foreign policy. As absurd for a Marxist to 
accept the theological self-justification of Henry 
VIII or Cromwell as the explanation of their 
actions. In Russia Leninism has replaced the 
divine right of Kings as the legitimation of the 
rule of terror. It is the Procrustean bed into 
which rational self-interest must be jammed, the 
mythology which prevents any objective appre- 
ciation by the Politburo of the realities which it 
faces. If, in the Western democracies, our feel- 
ing for power politics has been blunted, we can, 
without treason to our cause, seek an intellectual 
understanding of the enemy. Stalin dare not 
do so. Even to understand the West he must 
deny the justification for his whole system. Hence 
the purge in Eastern Europe of every Communist 
tainted by participation in the Spanish war or 
by residence in Western Europe. 

Russia by Daylight attacks the illusion, shared 
by the extreme Right and the fellow-travellers, that 
Russian policy is the systematic unfolding of a 
Communist plan. If the classless society is ever 
achieved, it will not be in the Soviet Union or its 
satellites. Communism, therefore, is not the 
enemy we are fighting, and those who believe 
that it is are victims of Russian propaganda. Mr. 
Crankshaw sustains this argument by an analysis 
of Russian policy in Germany and Yugoslavia, 
as well as by more speculative chapters on the 
internal situation in the Soviet Union. Stalinism, 
he shows, is a myth which cloaks a Russian dic- 
tatorship and a Russian imperialism, as Nazism 
was a myth which cloaked a very different Ger- 
man dictatorship and German _ imperialism. 
Russia By Daylight is a provocative, valuable 
book: it would have been even more valuable if 
Mr. Crankshaw had not sought a facetious popu- 
larity. He sinks far below his level when he 
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writes: “Lenin thought he was as international 
as a wagon-lit,” and perorates: 

The general thesis of this book, it may already 
be suspected, is that Stalin and his friends are not, 
to put it vulgarly, all they are cracked up to be, 
and that Soviet Russia, even if she has not feet of 
clay (plaster of Paris, perhaps?) has, to put it 
politely, her fair share of those internal contradic- 
tions in which Karl Marx, with the light of battle 
in his eyes, saw the downfall of organized societies 
I do not know which I dislike more, the 

politeness or the vulgarity. 

Mr. Payne’s restless, exciting mind has settled, 
rather hurriedly, on the same subject. Zero 1s 
also a study of the irrational element in totali- 
tarianism. It starts brilliantly with a chapter on 
Nechayev, a pupil of Bakhunin, who terrified his 
poor old master by living according to the prin- 
ciples of Nihilism and practising it with appalling 
diligence against his fellow revolutionaries. Then, 
taking the conspirators of Dostoievsky’s The Pos- 
sessed as archetypes, Mr. Payne shows the Nihilist 
strain in both Nazism and Bolshevism. In Ger- 
many and Russia, death and destruction became, 
he argues, insane ends in themselves. In the 
organisation of slave labour camps, for instance, 
they are pursued as objectives, even when they 
impede the dictator’s interests and weaken his 
power. The real enemy of Western civilisation, 
therefore, is the Nihilist attempt to manifest 
power in the highest degree by destroying human 
personality. Unfortunately, Mr. Payne has in- 
flated a first-rate essay into a book, by expounding 
a pretentious theory that Nihilism occurs where 
cultures mix, and supporting it with a number 
of far-fetched historical parallels. Still, Zero is 
thoroughly worth reading, if only because Mr. 
Payne understands that we cannot know our 
enemy so long as we delude ourselves that he 
shares our ends and only his means are misguided 

This understanding he shares with Mr. Stypul- 
kowski. I have as little sympathy with the poli- 
tics of the Polish party to which the author ol 
Invitation to Moscow belongs as I have with } 
religious creed. As the first half of his bo 
makes clear, he is a reactionary, with a social 
philosophy and a brand of Polish nationalism 
which no Western Socialist can accept. Yet, in 
reading Invitation to Moscow, one realises that 
reactionary Poland was civilised, compared with 
either Nazi Germany or the Soviet Union; and, 
when Mr. Stypulkowski, along with fifteen other 
leaders of the Polish Resistance, was invited to 
lunch with Marshal Zhukov in March, 1945, onl) 
to find himself a prisoner of the N.K.V.D. in 
Moscow, he stood his trial as the lonely champion 
of Western humanity. In the second half of this 
book he describes in precise detail, first, the in- 
vestigation to which he was submitted in the 
Lubianka prison, and then the trial. According 
to his Russian prosecutor, he was the first 
prisoner to plead Not Guilty in a Moscow court 
and, by sheer moral force, he won through. The 
record of this experience is one of the m re- 
markable documents I have ever read. It 
story of how one isolated, sleepless, 
human being defeated a huge machine, designed 
with the express purpose of destroying human 
personality. The aim of the N.K.V.D. was to 
substitute a slave will for a free spirit, and the 
fact that the interrogators in the prison denied 
themselves the short cut of physical torture makes 
their technique all the more inhuman. The 
Nazis, reverting to barbarism, broke the bodies 
of their vicums: the Bolsheviks, with infinitely 
greater refinement, merely weaken the body in 
order to expose the soul to more exquisite tor- 
ture. Mr. Stypulkowski survived to describe the 
whole process in a book which makes Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon sound like a clever pastiche 
This, you feel, when you turn back to read the 
record over again, this is the enemy. Not the 
Russian people, not the Red Army, not Com- 
munism, but the Leviathan whose aim the 
destruction of the free will and the creation of 
the automaton. 

Read together, these three books fulfil Aris- 
totle’s canon: they purge the soul through pity 
and fear. They also purge the mind of neutral- 
ist clichés. What nonsense it is to talk of 
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Socialist Britain as equidistant between the Com- 
munist and Capitalist blocs, or to suggest that 
the U.S.A., with all its faults, presents a danger 
to civilisation comparable with that of the Soviet 
Union. There is all the difference in the world 
between a dangerous friend and an evil enemy. 
R. H. S. CrossMAN 


A MATTER OF MINORITY 


Irish Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by GEOFFREY TAYLOR. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 

Geoffrey Taylor took me to meet John 
Betjeman, whom we found walking in the cool 
of the Dublin evening in a country garden, among 
curtains of overgrown spinach. The talk turned 
on some major (ranking) finds they had made in 
minor nineteenth-century poetry. And I was 
soon left hopelessly behind as the two of them 
hared-off across the fields of verse and dis- 
appeared into a thicket of private imprints and 
first impressions. Occasionally, as when the 1859 
volume of Good Words was mentioned, I picked 
up the scent; for that was one of the leashed and 
dog-eared tracks of my puppy Sundays. 

In letters, as in life, there must be many who 
prefer the bypaths to the major roads. Mr. 
Taylor is one of the best-informed contemporary 
writers on poetry, and his knowledge of minor 
English verse is equalled only by his love of it. 
If his “ finds” are infrequent, and the delight 
taken in them therefore enlarged (like drinking 
dewdrops out of a magnifying glass), yet his 
judgment remains sound: his selection of Irish 
poets of the nineteenth century could not be 
bettered, nor his introduction more balanced. 
Of course—and here bias properly weighs the 
scales of justice—it is a selection of minor poets, 
for at the one end Mr. Taylor excludes Tom 
Moore as belonging to the eighteenth century, 
and at the other he excludes Yeats, as belonging 
to the twentieth : and between these there are no 
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grey eminences or large estates of poetry, but only 
the small gardens of lyric and the commons of 
blank verse. 

Largely it is romantic poetry, and in bulk it is 
serious. One could search a long time in this 
nineteenth-century haystack before finding a 
needle of eighteenth-century wit; perhaps a 
growing and hardly emancipated people could 
not afford it. Ireland in the early nineteenth 
century (and time is at least twenty-five years 
later there than in England) had a population 
five times greater than it had a century before. 
But not five times happier: it was an Ireland 
whose reading consisted of speeches from the 
dock, How funereal its love-lyrics could be ; 
they are the loves of losers and exiles. How 
readily the figure of the sweetheart is transfigured 
into the dark Mother-country of Sorrows. How 
much, as James Joyce remarked of Mangan, the 
Irish poet was in love with death, crushed under 
the load of history. Robert Lynd told me that 
he heard the election speech of the first Sinn Fein 
candidate in Ireland. The speaker gave an 
impassioned address. “ Go on, you boy you!” 
shouted an admiring man in the audience, 
“You’ve a neck for the gallows!” It was the 
highest compliment that one Irishman could pay 
to another. 

Out of its distress Ireland made 
* Tell,” wrote Mangan, about himself— 
Tell how trampled, derided, hated, 
And- worn by weakness, disease, and wrong 

He fled for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song— 


poetry. 


With song which alway, sublime, or vapid, 
Flowed like a rill in the morning beam, 
Perchance not deep, but intense and rapid— 
A mountain stream. 
** Out of the quarrel with ourselves,” 
““ we make poetry: out of the quarrel with others 
we make rhetoric.” Out of its woes, private and 
public, nineteenth-century Ireland made rhetorical 
poetry, verse that is rapid and impassioned, if 
| never deep. Even its dirges-are rhythmically 
| rapid and irreverently rushed, as if the poet were 
crowding-on all sails and making for the urgent 
West. 


said Yeats, 


The sun upon Ivera 
No longer shines brightly 
The voice of her music 
No longer is sprightly, 
No more to her maidens 
The light dance is dear 
Since the death of our darling 
O'Sullivan Bear. 
A mountain stream, indeed: and Mr. Taylor 
notes in passing that in Irish Verse there is 
nothing at all comparable to the great placid 
| reservoir of Natural History which is so remark- 
able a feature of the landscape of English poetry. 
| It is true that, here and there, one comes upon 
little limpid pools of natural observation and 
reflection, as in Allingham’s Mi//— 
Two leaps the water from its race 
Made to the brook below 
The first leap it was curving glass 
The second bounding snow. 
Or Irwin’s description of the evening swan, who— 
Watching herself, delighted goes 
Amid the shadow of her snows, 


| But for the most part these nineteenth-century 
| Irish poets are not Nature poets; they hardly 
stop to watch or to reflect. They seldom dwell 
on a word for its own sake, but rush passionately 
| through the phrase, up the airy mountain of 
| rhetoric or down the rushy glen of emotion: and 
| if ever they stop to lock the stable door when 
| horse-sense has gone, it is merely to ensure that 
| it will not return. It is this racy, Celtic note— 
| conveyed, as Mr. Taylor points out, into English 
verse for the first time—which distinguishes so 
many of these nineteenth-century poems. For 
| myself I tend to think of poetry as being either 
vertical or horizontal. The vertical poet has a 
hawk’s eye for the object; his unit is the word ; 
,; he hovers over it devotedly and devouringly : and 
| the result is descriptive poetry. The horizontal 
{ poet is concerned with the subject; his unit is 


i 
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the phrase or sentence through which he sweeps 
with a swallow-swoop of rapture and abandon: 
and the result is dramatic or rhetorical poetry. 
(It is only a superlative poet, a Shakespeare, who 
can hawk and swallow at the same time.) 
Certainly in this selection of nineteenth-century 
verse J can find no four lines which, for verticality 
and down-to-earthness, are as nicely descriptive 
as those written on a snowy day in the twentieth 
century by a North of Ireland country schoolboy— 

No rainbow now will yawn the sky, 

Nor the sun the windows burn, 

But the little puffs of wadding owl by, 
And people mouth their fists and mourn. 

This new volume of the Muses’ Library is a 
pleasiag and purring production: it arches its 
back like a cat. And if only for the last poem in 
the book—The Magazine Fort, Phenix Park, 
Dublin—I should be glad to own it: 

Inside its zig-zag lines the little camp is asleep 
Embalm’d in the infinite breath of the greensward, 
the river, the stars. 
Round the staff, the yellow leopards of England, 
weary of wars, 
Curl and uncurl, to the murmurous voice of the 
greenwood deep. .. . 
William Wilkins, the author of this poem, was 
headmaster of the Dublin school at which the 
young W. B. Yeats was a scholar. ‘‘ I remember,” 
said one of his schoolfellows to me, “ sitting 
opposite the two of them when they were talking, 
and noticing the smile on Wilkins’s face when 
Yeats was talking. He didn’t take Yeats seriously. 
And he used to call him ‘the flighty poet.’” 
It is difficult to remove the minor mote from an 
author’s eye unless one first removes the major 
beam from one’s own. . R. RODGERS 
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NEW NOVELS 
Ever Thine. By Hester CHAPMAN. 
A Family Romance. 
Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 
Meg. By ‘THEODORA 
9s. 6d. 
Anger at Innocence. By WILLIAM GARDNER 
SMITH. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Returning after an absence to the reviewing 
of novels, one is struck once again by the am- 
biguity of their nature. Disguised in poster-like 
jackets, advertised as though they were detergents, 
they are, as a class, astonishingly uncommercial. 
Writing novels is in fact largely an amateur 
occupation; very few people live by it. Free 
from the box office preoccupation of films and the 
official scrupulousness of the B.B.C., novelists 
discharge the bile of the office, the dish-washing, 
and the sums they do on the backs of bills, by 
spitting in the eye of the public. They are 
notably ready to insult anything which they 
think their readers may hold dear—the Catholic 
Church, the Welfare State, the Chastity of 
Southern Womanhood, or the Martyred Dead. 

“ Integrity ” is in fact the most commonplace 
of virtues in the contemporary novel, and it is the 
common quality of the four novels under review, 
which all—irrespective of merit—defy the 
libraries by being either sad or nasty. Ever Thine 
is sad. A very long book with a setting of Edwar- 
dian gracious living, it is chock-full of library- 
appeal, which is however vitiated by a kind of 
chaste lugubriousness which makes the novel 
impossible to recommend as cheerful reading. 
Its theme is love and disillusionment. Told in 
the first person by the disillusioned lover, Brayth- 
waite, (“It was not until I had known her for 
about 12 years that Victoire called me by my 
Christian name in company’’), it slowly unrolls 
the story of a possessive woman’s spiritual 
destruction of her adopted children, of her 
husband, and of her admirer’s devotion. The 
unrolling is slow enough to admit of many 
appearances by members of the Haverford clan 
into which the heroine has married ; of eccentric 
aristocrats—native and Russian—who are parents 
of boys at the fashionable prep-school which our 
particular Haverfords run ; of the boys themselves, 
of servants, villagers, and others. As readers 
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al —~ 
LIBERTIES 
OF THE 
MIND 
“Here is something less tormal 
than a book, more shapely than 
the usual collection of essays... 
lit by personal faith and informed 
by the highly deliberate and 
civilized style which is Mr. 
Morgan’s trade-mark.” The 
Economist. 12s. 6d. 
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THINKING 
AND VALUING 
D. J. McCCRACKEN 


An introduction, partly historical, 
to the study of the Philosophy 
of Value. 15s. 
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fascinating as an autobiography.’ 

‘He has the three essential qualities— 
candour, introspectiveness and ability to 
write—in that he is like Boswell.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 

*He has justified and honoured his high 
calling.’ 


Book Society Choice. 15s, net 
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Autobiography 
Within World 
CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 
‘Admirable as a picture of an age, and 
RAYMOND MORTIMER (The Critics) 


Of Former Love 
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remarkable first novel, for which we have 
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Clarendon 
B. H. G. WORMALD 


A study of Clarendon as politician, 
historian, and religious thinker in the 
period from 1640 to 1660. 25s. net 


Cyclical Movements 
in the Balance of 
Payments 
TSE CHUN CHANG 


A statistical survey of balance-of- 
payments data for various countries 
in the period from 1924 to 1938. 
18s. net 
Cabinet 
Government 
SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


The second, revised, edition of the 
standard work, 30s. net 
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SHAKESPEARE 
OF LONDON 


Preface by Sir Ralph Richardson 


* It should certainly be added to every librat 
in any way connected with the theatre.” 
S'r Kenneth Barnes, Principal of R.A.D 
“A vivid and absorbing study ” 
n Gieloua 

“I would call it quite one of the best in 
formed and most fascinating studies of 
Shakespeare as a workman of the theatre 
that I have read ”’— 

Hugh Hunt, Director of the Old Vic 


Robert Pick 
GUESTS OF 
DON LORENZO 


“A highly exciting story” (John P. Marquand 
set in an un-named South American republ 
in an atmosphere of heat and discontent. 
The characters are “* Dostoevskian and Con 
radian. Indeed it is Conrad who is recalled’ 
Daniel George in The Bookman 
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Emyr Humphreys 
A Change of Heart 


« The finest English novelist of a still 
youthful generation.” 





: New ‘Statesman 
- Exciting, leautifully handled, tense 
with dramatic skill.” 
10/6 C. P, Snow (Sunday Times) 


Jape Cs ’ 
Vera Caspary 
The Death Wish 
“ High polish and technicai competence 
. . avery good job.” 
Marghanita Laski (Observer) 
“ Richly diverse.” 
10/6 Howard Spring (Country Life) 


I. Compton-Burneti 


A House and Its Head 


“I find it irresistible, so that I am furious 
if any interruption makes it impossible to 
finish the book at a sitting.” 

10/6 E. V. Knox (Tatler) 


2nd impression printing 


Graham Greene 


The Lost Childhood 


“* The individual studies constantly please 
the reader with wit, stimulate with 
imagination, move him to admiration by 
their original thinking and by the excel- 
lence of their writing.” F 





12,6 The Times Lit. Supp. 


David Mathew 


The Age ot Charles I 


“Through such a maze of creed and 
political movement the most skilled pilot 
is necessary. It is therefore admirable that 
this book ts written by no less an historian 
than Dr. Mathew.” 


Guy Ramsey (Daily Telegraph) 
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of Long Division will remember, Miss Chapman 
is a novelist who is capable of arriving with a 
bang, but in Ever Thine the detonation is muffied 
in a quilt of words. The author’s talent seems to 
have got bogged down in a kind of Galsworthian 
immensity. The effects seem calculated; the 
eccentricities of character have an air of arrange- 
ment ; spontaneity is lacking. With all its merits 
of writing, of perceptiveness and of comedy, 
Ever Thine is a novel that doesn’t pull its weight. 

It Miss Chapman’s novel is sad, the other 

three are nasty. Miss Pollet’s subject is a New 
England family, made up of a father who is a 
composer, a mother who is an invalid, two 
inore-or-less adult daughters, and a little boy. 
The writing has a quality which it is perhaps 
unfair to call faux-naif, but which is certainly 
ometimes irritating as well as being sometimes 
impressive. The author’s more restrained effects 
are good, The younger daughter, aged seventeen, 
has a young man who comes a long way, at great 
inconvenience, to see her; she is perhaps in love 
with him; and her reaction of sulky, bored, 
embarrassed annoyance is engagingly real. But 
Miss Pollet gets her characters into a sad mess of 
attempted incest, sudden death and _ tragic 
remorse which is quite beyond the range of a 
talent which strikes one as being immature and 
uncertain. 

Meg, also a first novel, has quite a lot in common 
with A Family Romance. They are neither of 
them a “woman’s novel” in the sense that 
Ever Thine is a woman’s novel; but they are 
both resolutely un- -masculine, and also resolute 
in avoiding concessions to popular appeal. Meg 
is a little rich rnin New York—who avoids 
the poverty of her condition by going off to play 

‘ith unsuitable boys and girls on the waterfront. 
Thereby she loses her virginity—very nasty 
indeed, this—but doesn’t acquire the ability to 
grow up into a nice sub-deb. Some of this is 
good and rings true. But Miss Keogh suffers 
trom the same defect as Miss Pollet. Not satisfied 
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with the unusual, she has to go for the downright 
queer. Meg, poor girl, is given an obsession 
about lions, and the climax of her entering 
a lion’s cage at the circus—acceptable in itself, 
perhaps, as the realisation of a child’s day-dream— 
becomes incredible because it is invested with a 
“ significance” which looks a little bit like 
muslin ectoplasm. 

Mr. Smith’s book is a readable but rather 
dreary account of a love affair between a bad 
girl and a good man in Philadelphia. The love 
of Ted and Rodina is “innocent” in that it 
is not self-regarding, and so, because people 
can/t stand this, it is doomed, Personal life, once 
again, is complex, mysterious and cruel. Fathers’ 
love for their daughters is not pure ; little girls 
have obsessions about lions; the path of ‘rue 
love, in Philadelphia, is just the same as it is any 
place else. What we are hearing, perhaps, is the 
last reverberation of the anti-Pollyanna note 
in the American novel, the voice undoing the 
folded lie of the glossy magazines. Now 
that the swimming-pool merchants of California 
have gone over to making atomic shelters it is 
curiously dated. D. Scorr 


THE WAITING-ROOM 


The Villa Diana. By ALAN MooreHEAD. Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 

The rhythm of Italian existence has long Posses- 
sed-a- fascination for the English. Who, in a 
northern drizzle, if they know Italy, can keep 
back the tears at the thought of: ‘ Kennst du 
das land”? And now, since the war, Italy 
assumes a new significance for us. It is the only 
country left in Western Europe, where an English- 
man who is neither an insensible booby nor a 
millionaire, can feel relatively at ease. Here, the 
poverty is less heart-b and less obvious 
than in Spain, here there is little of that cynical 
despair which bores and embarrasses the visitor 
to France, here they do not remind us, as we are 
ceaselessly reminded in Belgium, “that sterling 
is now a debased, unreliable currency. 

We might have expected then a spate of books 
by English expatriates on life in post-Fascist 
Italy. Mr. Moorehead’s The Villa Diana is, 
however, one of the earliest to appear, the first 
trickle of a spring which dried up when Lawrence 
and Huxley deserted Italy, and Norman Douglas 
ceased to publish. After the comparative promise 
of The Rage Of The Vulture, Mr. Moorehead 
seemed reasonably well equipped to give us 
a sympathetic account of life up at Fiesole, even 
though we might not expect another O/d Calabria 
or Sea and Sardina. Unfortunately The Villa 
Diana is a product successfully designed for one 
market, and now offered for sale in an entirely 
different one. Of the eight articles which make 
up Mr. Moorehead’s new book, six have appeared 
at various times during the last few years in the 
smooth pages of the New Yorker. Except in the 
hands of Thurber, the style which the New Yorker 
expects of its contributors will hardly bear 
transplanting. The dauntless gaiety, the knowing- 
ness with which Mr. Moorehead, rightly no doubt, 
decorated these pieces for their original appear- 
ance tend slightly to annoy in a republished form. 

Mr. Moorehead is a shrewd and genial observer; 
to the ephemeral article his eye is no doubt 
exactly suited ; it takes in the essentials, even those 
which are not immediately obvious; and it 
never lingers long enough to impose the duty 
of deep thought. The strikes that followed 
Togaliatti’s attempted assassination, Marshall 
Aid lavatories in a renascent Monte Cassino, 
the Americanisation of Rome in Holy Year, 
the violences of the Sicilian bandit, Giuliano : 
all are smoothly set down; and the ultimate 
effect is as of picking up an elderly periodical in a 
dentist’s waiting-room. 

Perhaps, it is the slight suspicion of abasement 
in Mr. Moorehead’s approach to his American 
public: perhaps it is an attitude of superiority 
which vaguely recalls those intolerable essays 
of Thackeray’s on Paris. But within the first 

| few pages, the capital of one’s goodwill is 
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dangerously exhausted. If he could write for an 
Italian magazine a rapportage as good-humoured, 
as subtly patronising of America under Truman, 
our capital would no doubt be miraculously 
re-created. As it is, I cannot see what purpose 
is served by reprinting paragraphs like this 
one : 

Co-incidentally with this, the movies, more 
particularly American movies, have gripped Rome 
with a passion that can hardly have been seen 
since the days of the chariot races and the circuses 
in the Coliseum. In the centre of the city 
every other street flames with advertisements, 
Visiting stars like Orson Welles and Tyrone 
Power who have been around for a year or two are 
referred to in the newspapers as simply “ Ty” 
and “ Orson.” Frantic crowds gather round them 
if they appear in the pavement restaurants, even 
lite at night. 

Mr. Moorehead is obviously on the side of 
the angels, obviously efficient, obviously well- 
intentioned. And in his last essay, a study of 
Politian, who once lived in the Villa Diana, 
he has tried to achieve something of permanent 
valu». Unfortunately, Politian, like Wilde, was 
one of those characters whose impact is almost 
entirely spent on its own generation. It would 
need a long holiday from the dentist’s waiting- 
room, a long training in literary first aid before 
one could hope to bring to life the exhausted and 
slightly pretentious skeleton which is all of 
Politian that had come down to us. 

SIMON Harcovurt-SMITH 


BELLOC 


Hilaire Belloc: An Anthology of His Prose 
and Verse. Selected by W. N. RouGHeap. 
Hart-Davis. 15s. 

Mr. Roughead i is a hero-worshipper the stature 
of (whose hero is never in doubt: Mr. Belloc 
is “‘ the greatest prose writer of our time.” But 
prose does not exist in a void; there is not one 
kind of prose but many; and faced with the 
implicit challenge in Mr. Roughead’s statement, 
we may well murmur “ Greatest for what pur- 
pose?” Not, plainly, for Shaw the dramatist’s, 
Forster or Lawrence the novelist’s, Russell or 
Santayana the philosopher’s. The question may 
be put in another way. The text of a book, Mr. 
Belloc suggests in his essay On Rasselas, is the 
mood in which we lay it down. What is the 
mood in which we lay down this selection of 
Mr. Belloc’s prose and verse ? 

It is no more simple to analyse than moods 
usually are. Partly, one has been daunted, in- 
timidated, for Mr. Belloc is the least uncertain of 
writers. There is no breath of doubt anywhere 
in his work, not the least hint of struggle at any 
time to find or hold his faith. And even at his 
most playful, he wears his certainty like an armour, 
and the armour is surmounted by the most 
vivid, one might almost say the most ostentatious 
of panaches. This certainty is at once his 
strength and his weakness; it makes him the 
master of assertion. As a prose writer he is 
essentially assertive. This is excellent so long as 
one agrees with the assertions made. It is less 
so when one doesn’t, or when what is being 
asserted is an exploitation of personality, for it 
is then that one becomes aware of what I can only 
call defective sympathy, though whether the 
failure is in him or myself I am not wholly sure. 
But compare him with that other master of asser- 
tive prose on whom he has written so well: 
Dr. Johnson. The strength of Johnson’s asser- 
tions lies in the tensions we feel behind them. 
We are conscious, in other words, even when 
Johnson is at his most sublime, even at his most 
awe-inspiring, as in the tremendous rhythms of 
Rasselas, of weaknesses shared in common with 
him. If Mr. Belloc has ever had his weaknesses 
he has never deigned to share them with his 
readers. 

This, it seems to me, throws light on the 
finally unsatisfactory nature of his poetry. Again, 
the comparison is with Johnson. As a metrist, 
as an artist in words, Mr. Belloc has all the 
advantages. But Johnson’s verse moves one 
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A DOG’S HEAD 


Jean Dutourd 
Translated by Robin Chancellor 
“Of quite unusual craftsmanship and 
sensibility. Savage, sad, and some- 
times uproariously funny, it belongs to 
the great tradition of satire in the 
manner of Swift.” Times Literary 


Supplement. Ss. 6d. 


A FAMILY ROMANCE 


Elizabeth Pollet 
This first novel about a New England 
family has been highly praised in 
America. The author combines an extra- 
ordinarily vivid sense of character with 
a gift for fresh and sensitive writing. 
19s, Gd. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER 
Aubrey de Selincourt 

A valuable discussion of what qualities 

are needed in a good teacher to-day. 

“Sane and shrewd ... I mark this 

delightful book alpha plus.’ Sunday 

Times. 4s. fd. 
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Maxence Van Der Meersch 


‘The same qualities that made 

** Bodies and Souls”’ and ‘“‘ The Poor 

Girl’’ such remarkable novels * ? 

intense dramatisation ... brilliant 

documentation.’ Punch 106 
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LONDON’S 
UNDERWORLD 


Henry Mayhew 
Edited by Peter Quennell 


‘It is only in the last few years that 
Henry Mayhew has been re-discover- 
ed. This is all the more extraordinary 
because no one can claim to under- 
stand the Victorians and, therefore, 
the revolutionary turmoil of our 
own days, without having read him. 
Mayhew was a Victorian Defoe. He 
had Defoe’s curiosity, his eye for 
detail, even, under the Victorian 
strait-jacket, the artist’s fascinated 
interest in violence and horror.’ 

The Observer 18s. 
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TALES OF HOFFMANN 


A Study of the Film 
by MONK GIBBON 


This book is the second study by Dr. Monk Gibbon 
on the ballet film. The first was the successful 
“Red Shoes Baller.” The author gives a first 
hand account of the making of this important film 
and discusses the artistic problems which were 
involved. The film has already received acclaim 
in America and will undoubtedly be one of the 
reat cinema attractions of the Festival year. 
inted im gravure with numerous black and white 
iMustrations and four full page plates in colour. 
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LIVE WISELY—LIVE WELL 
By DR. BERNHARD DETMAR 6)-net Postage 6d 


Indicating how increased efficiency may be attained through 
healthy ving 5 this book provides an explanation of the valuc as 
; natural healing factors of aif, water, sunlight, movement and 





repose a author gives a detailed explanation of Kaiepp’s 
methods, and indeed, no man is better qualified to do so, as for 
many years he has been carrying on Kniepp’s methods of treat- 
ment with marked success at Bad Worishofen, in Bavaria, where 


| Kniepp lived and became famous 
| NERVOUS DISORDERS & HYSTERIA 
| 





By DR. BERNH TARD D DETM: AR 6/- net Postage 6d. 
This “Book deals fully with both ‘nervous dicate and hysteria, 
their connection with organic disease, and their treatment by 
| natural methods. ¢ In addition—especially in cases of 
| treatment by psychological means is examined. Chapters on 
| insomnia, sex life, gastric and intestinal neuroses, constipation, 
etc., are included 


| HYPNOTISM MADE PRACTICAL 
| By 7. LOUIS ORTON 6- net Postage 6d. 
| By one of the foremost exponents of practical hypnotism, this book 





deals with the subject in the light of latest developments and ex- | 


eriments. Herein is explained how to induce hypnosis—the 
neficial and curative value of this modern scicnce 





HIGH & LOW BLOOD PRESSURE | 


| By JAMES C. THOMSON 6- met Postage 6d 
| This book, although written ry for the a. Places a 
fund of essential information at the disposal of the student and 
| practitioner. The author deals with his subject with clear logic 
} — a refreshing scorn for subterfuge. The book provides a 
te explanation of these prevalent conditions—with full 
| perticatlens of the Naturopathic Home Treatment. 


~ THE CIVILISED DISEASES 
| By BORIS $ SOKOLOFF, M.D. 7/6 met Postage 6d. 


Analysing the oright ‘ond the latest discoveries in treatment of 

all principal diseases in a manner comprehensible to the intelligent 

layman. The construction and functions of the vital organs and 
| the _bases of nutrition are also explained. 
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By J. C. THOMSON 6 net Postage 3d. 


Se details of home treatment for Hair pe Scalp disorders, 
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THE HARVARD 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
WILLI APEL 


Includes a thorough list of definitions 
and articles on technical subjects, with 
many musical illustrations. 


£2 2s. net 


INTRODUCTION TO A 
SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY 
C. G. JUNG and C. KERENYI 
The authors discover the meaning and 
function of myths and our need for 
them. 
Illustrated 25s. net 


TANDALLA 

COUNT AHLEFELDT BILLE 

Chief Game Warden of Denmark 
Tandalla is the native name for the rare 
Greater Kudu. This book is a study of 
native and wild life in Kenya and 
Tanganyika, and records the important 
Danish Scientific Expedition of 1947. 


Illustrated 25s. net 


WAR AND HUMAN 

PROGRESS 

JOHN U. NEF 
Traces the slow collapse of the old 
limitations on war—Christianity, Plato- 
nism, craftsmanship—and suggests the 
lines which a change of thought must 
follow. 

35s. net 


MAN IN THE MODERN AGE 
KARL JASPERS 


New and corrected edition of a book 
which caused considerable controversy 
when it was first published in Germany. 


12s. 6d. net 


JOHN STUART MILL AND 
HARRIET TAYLOR 
Their Friendship and 
Subsequent Marriage 
Edited by F. A. HAYEK 


Mill once wrote: “ Were it possible 
in a memoir to have the formation 
and growth of a mind like hers portrayed, 
to do so would be as valuable a benefit 
to mankind as was ever conferred by 
a biography.” 

Illustrated 18s, net 


THE MIND OF 
HENRY FUSELI 
Selections from his Writings 
with an Introductory Study 
EUDO C. MASON 
The first study of the writings of Fuseli 
who, as a literary character, was known 

in his day to all Europe. 


Illustrated 25s. net 
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was no foo! and people should now investigate the practical 
application of his theories regarding the great gain to be 
obtained from a new alphabet. This they can do by reading 
** Why Not English?" by P. D. Ridge-Beedle, the proofs of 
which were read and annotated by Mr. Shaw, Itconta ns the 


BEDEL 


Alphabet, by means of which (1) a child could be taught to 
write and read in a few weeks instead of years. He would 
actually be able to make out books printed in our 
Present spelling (2) if he were then taught standard 
spelling, so much time would be saved, that the cotal time 
taken would be much less than ac treo (3) several 
hundred million pounds per annum would be saved in the 
cost of paper, etc. (4) FOREIGNERS WOULD LEARN 
ENGLISH SO EASILY, THAT IT WOULD BECOME A 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, 


** Why Not English?” costs 10s. 6d. or 81.50, through any 
bookseller, or post free from the Publishers 


The Stratford Press, 116 Hope St., Glasgow, C.2 


| exquisitely, superbly made. 


s Mr. Belloc’s does not. Reading the poems 
Mr. Roughead has selected, the Heroic Poem 
in Praise of Wine, the Stix Sonnets, The Evenlode, 
one admires, one is lost in admiration. They are 
If poems consisted 


| only in verbal felicity—and the theory has been 


| 


| 


| 
| 


advanced—they would be great poems. What 
they do not do is surprise. They satisfy at the 
verbal level only ; inner melody is lacking. 

Yet, whether the greatest prose writer of his 
age or not, Mr. Belloc is the greatest for some 
things. His certainty springs from a vision of 
glory. It is, as perhaps the glorious must always 
be, a traditional glory; and it is heroic and 
ritualistic. It is, I thins, Christian only by the 
accident of time and place: Mr. Belloc is a 
Roman Catholic, but the emphasis must be placed 


| on the word Roman, because his vision of glory 
| is an expression of piety in the Roman sense: 


| witness the essay, 


which contains some of the 
noblest prose he has written, A Remaining 
Christmas : 
Man has a body as well as a soul and the whole of 
man, soul and body alike, is nourished sanely by 
a multiplicity of observed traditional things. More- 
over, there is this great quality in the unchanging 
practice of Holy Seasons, that it makes explicable, 
tolerable, and normal what is otherwise a shocking 
and intolerable and even in the fullest sense, 
abnormal thing. I mean, the mortality of immortal 
man. 


The sense of glory is always associated with 
| violent death, death in battle, death at the hands 


of the executioner, the martyr’s death, and it is 


| precisely with such subjects that Mr. Belloc is 


at his greatest. In this selection, the passages 


| that stand out, that reveal the great prose-writer, 


are those one is inclined to think of as the set- 
pieces, the scenes from Danton, Marie Antoinette 
and The Crusade and the descriptions of battles— 
Cressy, Roncesvalles, the retreat from Moscow— 
from The Eyewitness and The Campaign of 1812. 
As a historian, Mr. Belloc has been criticised often 


| and severely enough; as the celebrant of great 
| moments in history he is beyond criticism, and 


to match the marmoreal splendour of his prose 
then, the weight and authority of his language and 


| the subtle modulations of his rhythms, one must 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| poems. 


| The Isle of Wight. 
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| given a new 
| Soepnatiens or the writing may be unusually 


| he has omitted extracts from The Servile 


go back to Landor. 

Mr. Roughead has done his work well. Rightly, 
State 
and the political satires. One may quarrel with 
indiv idual items of his choice, regret the absence 
of some of one’s favourite essays and comic 
But Mr. Belloc has been as prolific as any 


| writer of our time, and from the standpoint of 
| sheer craftsmanship he has probably 


kept a 
higher standard than any other. All told, it would 
be difficult to make a better introduction to his 
works than this. WALTER ALLEN 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Forest of Dean. By Brian WATERS. 
Dent. 15s. 
The Shetland Isles. 
Hale. 15s. 
Wiltshire. By Epity OL tvier. 


By A. T. CLUNEss. 

Hale. 15s. 

By R. L. P. and Dorotuy 
M. Jowitr. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

Books about the counties and towns of the 
British Isles are published each year in surprisingly 
large numbers. Who are the purchasers? Is a 
book about Rutland sold chiefly to Rutland men, 
at home or in exile, or is such a book bought 
by those who know nothing of the place? The 
first seems more probable, for long books of 


| unrelated scraps of history, description, topo- 
| graphy, and anecdote can be very tedious if the 


reader brings no personal knowledge or affection 
to the reading of them. Sometimes, however, 


topographical works appear which deserve a 
| much wider audience. 


The subject may be novel 
and important, an old subject may have been 
significance by an interpretive 


"Three of these four books deserve to be widely 
read, and not only by those with a special interest 
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in Dean, or Shetland, or Wilts. The first one is 
about a strange district. Rural England is divided 
by geographers into areas of lowland agriculture 
and upland pastures, but the Forest of Dean is 
neither. Its inhabitants are not ploughmen or 
graziers, they are woodmen and miners. The 
activities of woodmen are sufficiently unusual in 
England but the activities of the Forest miners 
are even more remarkable and it is with an 
account of them that Brian Waters begins his 
book. The free miners of the hundred of St. 
Briavels were the only coal-owners unaffected 
by the recent vesting date of the National Coal 
Board and their thirty or forty small pits con- 
tinue unaffected. Mr. Waters does not think 
they will last beyond the end of the present 
century, but they are flourishing enough at present 
and it is strange to read of part of an English 
county where men have the right to prospect for 
coal and iron, stake a claim, and mine it with 
the help of a neighbour or two. These little mines 
are, however, all shallow ones, the free miners 
have sold their rights in most of the deep coal to 
companies with capital. 

The headgear of these pits—the New Fancy, 
the Christ a-Weeping, the Stay-and-Drink, and 
the others—stands in the woodland; over the 
workings a solitary charcoal burner and other 
experts of the woods ply their trades, our only 
woodland sheep keep down the undergrowth, 
and gipsies find the glades to their taste. Another 
trade that seems to be honoured in the Forest 
is that of poet ; there is an interesting account of 
F. W. Harvey, whose fame is local as well as 
national ; and of Robert Frost who settled for a 
while near Dymock. This is a good book. 

So is A. T. Cluness’s book on Shetland. Here 
is another remote place inhabited by people 
rather different from the rest of us. The Shet- 
lander differs ancestrally (he is very Scandinavian); 
historically (this archipelago has suffered tyrannies 
our national historians have never heard of, 
Hume Brown’s three-volume history of Scotland 
for instance gives exactly two lines to Shetland 
and he differs geographically (the people here arc 
the most cosmopolitan of any British natives, 
says Mr. Cluness). The last point is interesting ; 
it seems that the Forest of Dean is psychologically 
more isolated than Shetland, for Shetlanders 
are seamen and the sea is a road that leads any- 
where, and they are readers—and books also 
lead anywhere. Shetlanders, like other island 
men—Robinson Crusoe, for instance—are ver- 
satile and competent in. emergencies. They 
must be, no one can help them in a crisis. We 
are told of a film company on Foula—remote 
Foula. They smashed their ’cello. A Foula 
boy mended it so that no damage could be 
seen. No one was particularly surprised. “‘ Robby 
was good with wood.” 

The author is interested in the islands 
because of the islanders, but he describes the 
rock-bound, boulder-strewn coasts coolly and 
well, and his style in historical narrative is clear 
and lively. He thinks the Shetlanders have 
been hardly dealt with—and still are. They have 
so few votes and some are not considered worth 
the trouble of collecting ; it seems civilians have 
only been able to telephone to Shetland since 
1945 and the roads are very bad. He rightly 
ridicules a B.B.C. that seemed to believe Shetland 
was in the Far East. And yet in the last war 
Shetland played a part more vital than Gibraltar. 

The late Edith Olivier was equally interested in 
people, but the people who fill her book on 
Wiltshire are mostly dead and gone folk she met 
in other books. What an interesting company 
they are and how well Miss Olivier wrote ! 
Wiltshire—in spite of Miss Olivier—is a subject 
which lacks the unity of a forest or a conspicuously 
discrete archipelago, but the book itself has a 
unity, given to it by an unusually well-read, 
active, and interesting mind. There are chapters 
on Salisbury, on the boroughs (including indus- 
trial Swindon), on selected villages and on the 
great country houses. Miss Olivier, ex-mayor of 
Wilton, knew her Wiltshire and the literature 
about it through and through, but those who 


mainly 
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visit the county may want to supplement some 
of her architectural information. An _ odd, 
momentary confusion between the Warwickshire 
Avon and the Salisbury one should be cleared up 
in future editions. 

These books, about such different places, all 
have some things in common. All have poor 
maps. All have chapters on local dialect which 
are a little unsatisfactory, this is a subject which 
really does require some knowledge of compara- 
tive philology. All are illustrated with photo- 
graphs and even the best landscape photographs 
become a little wearisome in time; we have 
some excellent topographicak artists, presumably 
it is the financial limitations of publishing that 
prevent their co-operation. 

The last book is different in kind from the 
others. It aims at the completeness of a guide 
book and yet in appearance and arrangement 
it refuses to be a guide book. Is this perhaps 
something to be regretted ?. A straightforward 
guide book never comes amiss, even a disguised 
one like this will be found very useful by those 
visiting the Isle of Wight. But chiefly for them. 
Others will be discouraged by the rather dull 
writing, and the conscientious inclusions. 

STEPHEN BONE 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration in Great 
Britain. By IAN G. SHarp. Allen & Unwin. 
25s. 

Apart from its value as a book of reference, Dr. 
Sharp’s treatise has two considerable merits : it deals 
concisely and lucidly with a complex, dusty subject 
and it brings together the two threads in the pattern 
of efforts to replace jungle ethics in wage-bargaining 
by something more nearly approaching the rule of 
reason and law. On the one hand, the repeal of the 
Combination Acts in 1824 led to the gradual establish- 
ment of voluntary machinery—beginning in the textile 
trades and gradually extending over a wide range of 
industries—for the adjustment of disputes. On the 
other hand, from 1872 onwards the State has legis- 
lated, with varying degrees of success, for the solu- 
tion of deadlocks between employers and employees 
by means of compulsory arbitration—compulsory, 
that is, in the sense that strikes and lock-outs were 
rendered illegal until the machinery for inquiry or 
arbitration established by the State had been given 
a chance to operate. The most recent example of such 
intervention by the State has been the controversial 
and still operative Order 1305 of 1940. The picture 
which emerges from Dr. Sharp’s survey is essentially 
one of piece-meal empiricism ; the voluntary machin- 
ery, smoothly though it has worked in particular 
industries, has suffered from the defect that it provides 
no basis for the co-ordination of wage policy, while 
the mechanism of State arbitration has tended too 
often to “ split the difference ” in the absence of any 
guiding principle to determine the merits of claims. 
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A curious omission in an otherwise comprehensive 
history is the absence of any reference to the very 
successful machinery established by the British ship- 
ping industry in 1920 for the regulation of the wages 
and conditions of service in the Merchant Marine. 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,104 
Set by Richard Lister 


Competitors are imvited to invent characteristic 


comments on the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Gambling from any three of the following (150 words 
in all): Samuel Butler, Dr. Arnold, Dr. Johnson, 
Lord Chesterfield, Dr. Spooner, Bacon, J. S. Mill, 
Oscar Wilde. Entries by May Ist. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,101 
Set by David Higham 
In a recent issue of THE New STATESMAN AND 
NATION a reviewer described a book as “a cross 
between a poor man’s Hardy and a very poor man’s 
War and Peace.” The usual prizes are offered for 
an extract not exceeding 200 words from a novel 
which could be described as one of the following : 





459 


“The daily increasing health that 
these shoes give constitutes their 
chief claim to consideration and 


bolo 


their right to universal use. 


Mo 


|MERBERT 
BARKER ¢ 


@ Sir Herbert Barker, the world renowned 


manipulative surgeon who originally designed thesc 


| 


shoes wrote: “During the many years that I! 
practised, the damage done by badly fitted shoes 
was brought home to me by numberiess cases of 
foot deformation, and if I can persuade the whole 


A rentier’s Kipps ; a sportsman’s Graham Greene ; | World to wear the shoe I designed for perfect foot- 
a Stakhanovite’s Proust ; a peer’s Hemingway ; a | comfort, it will be one of the best services I have 


rotarian’s Jane Austen. 
Report by David Higham 
The point was to adapt the model to suit the taste 


of its new owner rather than merely describe that | 
! us for his address. 


owner’s activities in the model’s style. All the many 
Graham Greenes and all but one of the very few 
Hemingways were caught out. 
Hemingways, but not the very few Kippses. 
rentier’s Kipps looked like a natural. 


A 


I expected few | 


Jane Austen | 


is evidently not as easy to write as she found it, nor | 
the taste of rotarians familiar to the readers of THE | 


New STATESMAN AND NATION, 


The surprise was the | 


Proust, which I thought would be the hardest nut of | 


all. Stakhanovites were better scored, on the average, 
than any—a sign of the times, perhaps. 
each to Martin Jordan and H. J. Ryan, a guinea each 
to Derek Barnard and Edward Blishen each of whose 
second entries deserves Honourable mention. So do 
M. M., Roy Christy, Betsy Christy, K. H. Kevis 
and J. E. B. 


A ROoTARIAN’s JANE AUSTEN 


Agatha’s eyes the next morning opened to the same 


Two guineas | 


rendered to humanity.” 

The Sir Herbert Barker shoe is supplied and fitted 
by experts who are proud to fit good shoes. If you 
do not know your nearest distributor please write to 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THE WORVIC SHOE CO. LTD + DEPT. 8 + NORTHAMPTON 





thoughts which had closed them, and totally in- |” 
disposed for employment she resolved secon to make | 


no appearance at the office. 


She was proceeding | 


directly to her favourite walk in the High Street when | 


the recollection that Ae traded there impelled her 
towards the gas works instead. 

The state of her mind was tumultuous. That she 
should receive an offer of marriage from Councillor 


Botting, proprietor of two fish shops, a house in Park | 


Drive and a bungalow at Wittering, was unbelievable. 
But her eye kindled at the thought of William; it 
was with the partiality of a sister that she allowed 
herself to contemplate the advantage to jim. With 
his new ice business William could not fail to find the 
connection agreeable. 

Walking by the gasometers she was tempted by 
the mildness of the day to stand and admire their 
majestic size. She was about to continue her walk 
when she caught a sudden cdour of fish and, swinging 
round, was amazed to see Mr. Botting’s handsome | 
delivery van. ‘The person himself stepped lightly | 
from the driving seat and handed her a folded billhead. 

“I beg you, Miss be good enough to read that | 
note.” MARTIN JORDAN 


La PLAGE A BLANCBEC 


' 
Lorsque j’avais construit une forteresse plus solide 


que d’habitude ma tante ne manquait pas de me dire 


que c’était bien fait mais qu’il faudrait faire mieux | 


le lendemain : 
enfantin (auquel je me prétais uniquement pour lvi 


et moi qu’ ennuyait, au début, ce jeu | 


faire plaisir) je finis par prendre godt a4 la besogne | 


quotidienne of je mettais une énergie de plus en 


plus obstinge et un orgeuil croissant 4 mériter les | 


quelques 
Veeuvre achevé. 


mots d’¢loge qu’elle pronongait devant | 


cheapest... . 
but the best 





Study at Home 
fra a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position of prospects a 
University Degree is 2 good thing to hay 

You can fecal @ | a London Un versity aegee 
without “ going into residence” or awendir 

lectures, it is necessary only to pass thew 
¢zaminations, Wherever you are, you can d& 
all your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experignced belp o: Wolsey Hall 
(feunded in 1894 Conducted by a siaT of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wi olsey Hall courses 
have enabled hundreds o: men and women tc 
obtain Degrees and thereby raise theic statu 
ond their salaries PROSPECTU US ‘rom 
©. D, Park M.A, L1..D. Jept. VH 85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
CR en a A the te Pe SS 





“SPRING COLDS 
siuick WORKERS 
wt ASPRO 


READY 


Colds develop quickly-——in fact, they 

often have a 24-hour start. rit 

is generally agreed that people catch 

a cold 24 hours before it shows 

itself. All the more need for 

IMMEDIATE action. Have a tape or 

strip of ‘ASPRO’ tablets ready for 

first signs. ‘ASPRO’ acts swiftly 

—you feel the uneasy shivery sen- 

sations, and the first signs of the 

cold in the throat or nose, begin to 

disappear. Follow up this treatment with another 
two ‘ASPRO’ tablets taken with a hot drink 
when you get home or at bedtime. Remember you 
can't beat colds with inaction—they thrive on it. 


It is far wiser to 
GET ASPRO TO WORK & SHIFT 


THAT COLD STRAIGHTAWAY 
=| Pi 
sae te. ig rR staged ‘thin the 


writes :—‘' I have always had ‘ASPRO’ Reach 
in the house, and they have always of All 


Seace Anan teeiaitiaee 
The Line 

Throwing 

Pistol which 

made this 

rescue possible 

cost £43-0-0. 


All lifeboa etic i 
project a line 250 y 
Help to provide th 





geen with this life saving device, which can 


s a by sending a contribution, peer 
small. Your contribution may save a 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GDNS., LONDON, S.W.! 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 


Treasurer 
ga Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., “7 
at * ‘Secretary. 





7 NOBIDOES* 


“*Dobie’s No. 7 Mixture—it’s a 
grand Scottish Tobacco.’ Won- 
derful aroma, fine flavour and only 
3'10}d. an ounce. in vacuum tins 
from all good Tobacconists. 











L E S L i E L i N G invites you to apply for 
attractive Summer Brochure. 
REDUCED PRICES - = STYLE Aug a Le pipe 
O NIGHT TRAV NEW CENTRES 
At moderate chy ineluates cost! 
Austrian Tyro! and Dolomites 15 days 39 gns. 
Westerburg o. Rhineland) - 15 days 26 gns. 
nd many others. 
LESLIE LING’ s PRIVATE TOURS, 
34 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 


ABB, 2596 








(tT MOLIDAY COSTS! 
aWTAG 


vely centres with 


est House, in May or June : Countrywide choice of 
rices ranging £4.5.0—£6 5S 


$ rates 


Op w., with 


special children 


W.T.A. Ltd. 49 GillinghamSt., London, $.W.1 | 





| Il lui importait peu que, tous les douze heures, une 
marée impitoyable vint effacer mon batiment de 
sable et sa fosse protectrice. Elle prétendait que cela 
n’avait pas d’importance et que I’essentiel c’était 
d’apporter continuellement a la tiche journaliére, 
quelle qu’elle fat, un peu plus de force et d’adresse. 

Elle nota méme, dans son écriture fine (sur un carnet 
que nous achetémes, exprés, 4 Blancbec le jour de 
mon anniversaire) les dimensions de mes forteresses 
et le temps que je mettais a les construire et elle 
| manifestait une joic débordante lorsque, de temps en 
temps, une marée plus compatissante ou plutét 
moins forte que les autres laissa des traces de ’ouvrage 
du jour précédent. i a 

A Peer’s HEMINGWAY 

After he’d gone I went over to Lord Lampoon. 
“Tm sorry,” I said. 

He was looking at The Times, not reading it, the 
way a man looks at The Times when he is waiting for 
| something bad to happen. 

“I don’t hear you,” he said. 

“Tt is political. He has to do it.” 

“T don’t hear you,” Lord Lampoon said. He was 
very old. “ You talk of violence. You say nothing. 

| I am an old man who wants only to die in bed.” He 
knew something bad was going to happen. 

“ He has to do it,” I said. “I also should like to 
die in bed like an old man. Now it is too late.” He 
started to cry. 

I lieatd somebody shouting and then it was quiet 


| again, and I went outside and somebody came up to 





CHESS : The Worst Move Ever Made 
No. 81 


More than once this column has provided some 
| melancholy pleasure for those of us who like to be 
reminded that even the greatest masters are not 
immune against the same sort of silly blunders and 
| oversights which give us frequent cause for bitter 
| self-reproach. The most incredible blunder ever 
| committed by a great master in a vital game happened 
| almost exactly 100 years ago. The place was London: 
the time May 27th, 1851, first round of the first chess 
tournament ever held; the victim was the great 
Kieseritzky, and the beneficiary the even greater 
Anderssen, who proceeded to win the tournament and 
to be proclaimed as the first world champion. Here 
is the game. 
(1) P-K4 
(2) P-QKt3 
B-QKt2 
P-QR4 
Kt-KB3 
Kt-QB3 
B-K2 
0-0 


P-QB4 
Kt-QB3 
P-QR3 
P-K3 
P-Q3 
Kt-KB3 
B-K2 
0-0 


(11) Ktx Kt 
(12) P-QR5 
(13) P-KB4 
(14) B-Q3 
(15) Px P 
(16) Q-KR5 
(17) Q-KR3 
(18) R-KB3 Q-R2ch 
) P-Q4 PxP (19) K-Bl R-KB3 
(10) KtxP Q-QKt3 (20) R-KKt3?? Q mates 
To overlook a “ mate in 1” may happen to any- 
body; but to ignore a most palpably obvious threat 
by the very move to put the Q in agony too—this 
would require psychoanalytical explanation. It was 
said that Kieseritzky was overawed by the magnitude 
of the occasion, as well he may have been. As it 
happened he was soon eliminated from the contest, 
rather unhappily conducted as a series of short 
matches on the “ knock-out” system. Incidentally, 
that great precursor to all or chess tournaments was 
| held without a time limit. Many games lasted from 
| twelve to twenty hours, and not infrequently the 
players (to say nothing of the onlookers) were reported 
fast asleep. 
A: Anderssen 


Px Kt 
Q-B2 
Kr-Kl 
P-KB4 
PxP 
Krt-KB3 
Kt-Kt5 





No such shortcomings are 
likely to arise in the Cen- 
tenary Tournament starting 
on May 27th of this year. 
True, neither this nor indeed 
any tournament conceivable 
in the near future could 
possibly equal the splendour 
of Nottingham, 1936, where 
w the competitors included three 

former world champions as 
well as the reigning one and his heir presumptive. 
Even so, the forthcoming event should well be among 
the greatest tournaments of our time. I understand 
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me and said, ““ Have you heard ? They’ve just kicked 
a Cabinet Minister out of ’s Club,” and I said, 
“Who did it?” and he said, “I don’t know, but 
they kicked him all right.” He was pretty scared. 
Derek BARNARD 


A REeEnTIER’s Kipps 


Ted Trotsky had soon convinced Mr. Faversham 
that the loss of his private income was a particular 
blessing. 

“Now you're one of us,” he told Mr. Faversham, 
as he instructed that bewildered young man in the 
wearing of a cloth cap. “No, Fred!” he exclaimed 
patiently (it had been agreed that the full “‘ Frederick ” 
was out of key with Mr. Faversham’s new destiny). 
“ A choker—if I may say so, comrade—ain’t a dressy 
silk scarf. Just tie it any’ow, mate.” 

So, day after day, as he learned to wield a pick, 
Mr. Faversham struggled manfully to drop his 
aitches, to spit on his hands, and to sneer at those 
Stock Exchange reports which at one time he had 
read with such a respectful anxiety. His new friends 
frowned as he continued, in his clumsy way, to turn 
instinctively into the saloon and not the public bar : 
to take the spoon out of his cup before drinking; to 
use his handkerchief. Mr. Faversham did his best ; 
but a tiny doubt persisted in his soul, and was 
strengthened when one day he saw the Honourable 
Dorothy tripping across the road in which he was 
inexpertly helping to dig a hole. 

EpWARD BLISHEN 


that funds are still required. Readers who wish 
to send a donation to the British Chess Federation 
will serve a noble, not to say historical, purpose, apart 
from helping to provide for a source of their own 
future entertainment. 
B: A. Curnock 
(B.C.M., 1902) 


Pe) 


C:H. Mattison, 1951 
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For this week’s competition it seems only fitting 
to give pride of place to the winner of the 1851 tourna- 
ment. Anderssen’s three-mover is neat and not partic- 
ularly difficult. It should be amply rated with 5 
ladder points. As for B, this too is a problem rather 
than a study, dated just about half-way between Mr. 
Staunton’s and this year’s tournament. It’s a mate 
in 7, but quite easy enough to be rather over-rated 
with 5 points. C—White to move and draw—was 
born in this centenary year, and as it is not nearly as 
difficult as most other Soviet studics this, too, might 
fairly rate 5 points. 

Usual prizes. Entries by April 30. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set March 31 


A: (1) B-K1, Q-K6! (2) B-Kt3, K-Kt3! (3) R-B2,Q x B 
4) R-Kt2 ch and keeps checking on the QKt file Had Black 
taken the B on the 2nd move, the R would keep checking on the 

nile 
B: (1) Kt-B7 ch, K-B4. (2) B- as 38, K Kt3. (3) Kr-R8 
B x Kt. (4) P- A — K-Kr2. ( K-Kitl. 


K-Kt2. (7) B-B8 

C : (1) B-R2 ch, Ke 5 ch. (2) P-B4(K-K1 or K-B3 only 4 oe . 
Kt-Bo ch. (3) K- x P. OR ET Poe 5 Q3 
KtxP Srharoiee tee Kt gets lost). (6) Kt-K6 mate. 

If (2 Bx P ch, (3) Bx ? x P. (4) B-Ki3, 
(5) K-B2, Ki x P. 6) Kt- K6 ch, K-KS5. (7) B-B2 mate 

Many competitors were sinned by the intricacies 
of C, and while practically everybody saw the key and 
main variations of A, few saw all its subtleties. F. R. 
Oliver, the only one to get everything completely right, 
fully deserves the undivided Ist prize. But six com- 
petitors dropped only a point or two in missing some 


ch, 
©) B-Q6 ch, 


Kr-B6 ch. 


finesse or other in either A or C. As it wouldn’t be 


quite fair to let them share with Oliver I must again 
double the consolation prize to make it worth sharing 
between D. E. Cohen, J. R. Harman, J. M. Reid, 
F. A. Rhoden, A. J. Roycroft, C. Sandberg. 

AsSIAC 
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WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


ASTINGS 4571. Reputed for congenial 
guests with broad outlook, excel. meals, 
lovely gardens, eal i * Summer : 
4)-6gns. Recom, Labour Party “ Contin- 


ental,” 10 Albany Rd., St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


“ ASHE .EY Courtenay Recommended,” is 
your guarantee of a good hotel irrespec- 
tive of size. A descriptive account of some 
550 of his em yi imspected and recom- 
mended hotels, ound in the new 
edition of “ Les ital Awhile in Britain.” 
. 6d. trom your bookseller, or 9s. (post 
Ashley Courtenay, Ltd. (Dept. 
, 68 St. James’s | St., London, S.W.1. 


S Guest House. “Every care. 
Sea, country. Johnson & Paget, Thanet 
House, St. Peter's, Broadstairs. 

‘AP d’Antibes. Lad 
4 well-furnished ville; YY 
food, comfortable beds, bh. & c. frooms, 
bedside lamps. Magnificent aren sea, Alps. 
5S mins. easy walk sands/bathing. Box 2226 

ORTH Devon, overlooking Atlantic. Do 

you want 4 quiet, restful holiday im a scene 
of bewitching beauty? Good food, courteous 
attention, elec. light. Mod, terms. Grosvenor 
Guest House, Stoke, Hartland. Mr. & Mrs. 
W. Stewart, Proprietors. Tel. Hartland 25. 
CORNWALL. Treharrock Manor: Farm 

4 prod Cream. Surf-bathing Polzeath. 
Reece eee loveliest beaches. 





takes paving. guests in 
abundant 


gston Arms 
comfortable, 


~LORIOUS. Cotswolds, Lar 
ees Kingham, O: 
good f 
7KE = cyclists : 
land cottage, ar 
weekly Box 97 


LD. Sussex Village, <oiacrels “accom 

and good country food at Blenheim F arm, 
—— Rinne tor ao Sgus. per 
wk. Suw jerms Ggns. ttsbridge 148. 


AKE Distr ict. For oe ats appreciate 
4excelient cooking, Woodlands <semes House, 
Lakeside, Vis Jiverston, Lane Beautiful 
position overinoking Lake ace. Log 
fires. Home produce. _Write | for booklet. 
Cross Hotel, Wallingfora- -on- 
fhames, for long or short stay. Lovely 
grounds, liberal catering. Weck-end terms. 
Fishing, sailing, tennis A.A. Tel.: 3155. 
THOSE needing physical or mental recuper- 
ation will find peace, comfort and beauty 
in a Cornish Country House, facing South 
overlooking sea, secluded lawns and gardens. 
Excellent library. Home farm produce, e¢x- 
quisiiely prepared by — — 
can be met at Plymout Box 2 
CorNW AL lve a. i= <a one of 
4 Cornwall's Stay at The Lawns 
Hote! where food’ nn comfort matter. Un- 
rivalled position overlooking Running 
in all bedrooms. Terms 44-6gns. 
Write for brochure or Phone 291. 


ROOKLANDS Farm, Dallington, Heath- 
field, Sussex. Comfortable quarters, Farm 

produce = ae? e.l., c.h.w. 60 acres. From 
4jgns. weekly. Tel. Rushlake Green 321, 
‘THE 4-Power Conference should be held in 

Chagford, because the Cream of Devon- 
shire will be there. For the first time, agree- 
ment on the best holiday will be UNani- 
mous. Write for Bro s from the Secre- 
tary, Chagford & District Hotels Association. 
I EAUTIFUL Cornish Coast near Polperre. 

16th Century cottage, overlooking 
Cheerful, informal. 4igns. April, May, June; 

Pe er Aug., Sept. Pull board included. 
. de Linde, Little Lissen Cottage, Po! 
Tel Pol. § 

RIGHTON. “ The Orient Private Howe,” 

Oriental Place. Bri 7 
sea. Separate tables, 
Sunny, spacious lou! ” Exc. cuisine. 
terms. Highly pte A Brochure on request. 


SLE-of-Tiree, Hebrides, Feng semua accom- 

modation, heme fare. , June or Sept. 
Pure white sands. H crowds. 
entertain ments. Peace only. Box 2414. 


St "RATFORD- “upon- Avon. Haytor, « beauti- 
fully appointed Residential! Hotel in its 
own quiet grounds for the few who enjoy truc 
well-being, who appreciate persona) attention, 
and who would delight in the historic homes 
and villages which abound in South War- 
wickshire and the Cotswolds. A.A., R.A.C. 
Tel. Stratford 342011. 
SWITZERLAND 
House for holida 
finest spots (3,370ft); 
14 francs daily ~h-- Excellent cuis: ane, 
personal attention. Brochure: “ Le Cerisier,” 
Caux-sur-Montreux 
FRONTE Guest 
ley, Yorkshire. 


Tixeellent _centre. 


accom. “& board, wi wood- 
Bevconsteld, Bucks. 


Comfortable 


Howse, Haworth, Keish 
Moorland walks with 
literary interest. ———s Yorkshire 
fare. . & C.  Spri beds. T.T. milk. 
Village really typical "of “yorkshire life. aa 
YUESTS welcomed in country cottage on 
West Cornish coast. 4}ens. Nora Frame, 
Mariners Cottage, Botallack, St. Just. wae 
Peo ey Saizkammergut Lake-side 
&c. im pedenoanss balconies, 
exquisite cuisine, May, Jur —. £5 p.w. 
Dr. Beer, 154 Westbourne Gr: 3) i" 
AJORCA. Eng. hse. we'cs, ests. 
M 4-8 gns. incl. 9 Paultons x. eS 
Z=LIGHTFUL country holidays from 5 
gns. inclusive. Thornton Heuse, North- 
jam, near Rye, Sussex. 


miles 
} 
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WHERE ,TO STAY, etc.—continued 


ee ee ae Kurhaus Griesalp. 
“7 Bernese Oberland 950ft. Restful sum- 
mer holiday. Lovely a. Easy climbing. 
Ascents, very comfort. Excellent cooking. 
Rates trom 12 to 16 francs per day. Write 
for prospectu: 
SPAIN: Costa Brava facing blue 
Mediterranean. Magnificemt sandy beach. 
Comfortable beds, good food wr ge he ove 
spoken. Moderate terms ails Por from 
Hotel Mar y Sol, Rosas, Gerona Spa 


CCOMMODATION available in lovely 
country house; vegetarian food reiorm; 
bedroom end sitting room, h. c., gas fire, 
etc., 1 hr. London; suit business Tagen con Also 
room for business lady ee an. 
Arolyn, Seeey Hal hee Amer- 

s. Tel. 133 


Hotel { 


(CCAPEL 

4 accom. for 

situated on Ogwen aa 

in Sno’ ja. Brochure: 3 

Bron Heulog, Cape! Curig. Tel. CC. 217 

Book holidays early in Wencen Ireland « 
beautiful scenery. Abundani A-l 

cuisine, h.c. basins; bathing; = sy nee 

motor trips available; mod, terms. _Holms- 

O'Malley, Curragh Castle House, Renvyle, 

Cennemara, Co. Galway, Eire 


YE (near). Comfortable, quiet hoi. accom- 
modation, country cottage, farm preduce 

5S miles sea, on bus route. Grahame con 
The Miil, Iden, Sussex. ome Iden 2 


SCOTLAND Parents and adidas aaa 
x Country House holidays. 
> Shooting brake excursions 
“ sleepers '’ London. Box 2326. 


ITTISHAM-on-the-Dart, S$. Devon. Late 
Spring and carly Summer holidays im 
attractive old manor with modern comforts 
conveniences Situated amid fruit 
orchards and flower-decked lanes. Centre for 
walkers and motorists. August fully booked. 
Coombe Farm Guest House. Telephone 98. 


visit Cliftonville’s charminy 
y Hotei! A few vacancies lett 
during June to September. 
diffusien in every room, television, 
bar, and all modern comforts. Write for 
brochure or telephone Margate 385 
aor _—.,. Woolacombe, glorious Devon 
Guest House adjoining 3 
a sands Comfortable house. 
terms. Mrs. Garness. 


-.W. Cornish fishing village: Rest, 
 sefresh im Torre Vean Private 
on _Lt. Car. H.C. aE R.N. (Red.). 
“West Court,” Earls Cour, 

“Quiet, 2 a min. Tube 

(9 min. run Piccadilly, etc.). FRObisher 6492. 
Fim vorng Charming old — Beaut. 
40 acres gnds. Mod. furm. Mod. 

terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside. ‘Tel. 334. 


<PRING and summer holidays. Modernised 
cottage, Devon village. Lovely walking or 
— ss ves gp Totnes and Newton 
Abbot. Good food, hot baths. Moderate 
terms. Ferm Gants! Broadhempston, Nr. 
Totnes, S. Devon. 
FOCEESTONE. ~ Very - comfortable 
uest house. Cooking a speciality. 
Cc. ai bedrooms. From 5-6)ens. 
11 Grimston Gardens.. Tel.: 3454, 


IDE-a While Book.” Unique guide to 

good hotels, inns, guest houses, in 
a in’ s loveliest holiday counties. Post free 
2s. N. S. Hilton, 45 Fleet St., Torquay 


Hl L lovers offer hospitality in converted 

rmhouse, beautifully and remotely situ- 
ated in heart of Weish mountains near Liyn 
Geirionydd. 


Curig. Guest oe with =e 
12 All cons., finety 


» radio 


Moderate 


relax, 
Hotei, 





“small 
H. & 
Nelson, 


and OF 
a & Blaine” p< Penrailt, 
el. 


Lianrwst 166. 


BOURNEMOUT TH, Whitehall Hotel. A.A. 
riooking — Gai pee 
Bridge Hostess bedro H 
Telephones. Lift 
winter terms s 
Phone: B’mouth 
\ JEST Coast of Ireland. Come carly and 
enjoy the Atlantic breezes and 
food. Avondale House, Mallaranny, Co. Mino. 
LUEBELL Woods, bathing, grand river 
and moorland walks. Simple accommo- 
dation = vag ye y people; remote Pennine 
Valley. 3 gns. Mrs. Roberts, Wheat 
Ing, liebe Bridge, Yorks. 
DEAK District. Centre for walking in North 
Derbys. Holiday accom. Mod. con. Nr. 
station. Rowbottom, The Warren, Edaie. 
SOUTH Ireland, Vale of Honey. Delight- 
J ful at Lisnabrin at anv time—May and 
June are specially so; book now and fer later 
Licensed hotel and country estate 


Very comathl. Resisced 
ummer terms § to ILigns. 
7188 /6/7 


a ae le 

Tallow, Co. Waterford. Tel: Tallow 14. 

JATURIST Sun-bathing holidays. In sunny 

Devon at Britain’s best Sun Club. Full 
facile and mod. cons., mudist sun and 
bathing. Write (enc. Is.) for brochure: 
(C), N. Devon Club, Beaworthy, Devon. S 
bathers’ magazine listing 5S British Sun Clubs, 
Is, 3d. post free. 

IFFERENT is the word for Kathleen 

Batten’s friendly Hotel in Ashdown 
Ferest. There's good food and comfort, too. 
Old Plaw Hatch, eeaatiaty Nr. East Grin- 
stead. Sharpthorne 17. 





_ WHERE TO STAY, exc.—contioued 


SOUTH Dev Devou — near Dartmoor, w wel- 
comes gucst: modern con- 
veniences. From 4 ms. P Mrs. *. Neufeld, Loun- 
stone, Bickington, vewton Abbot. 


MERALD Bank Private he ae 
Keswick. Every comfor 


Md call bea 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Deathens _on request. 


\ PPLEBY, Weamorland “Garbridge Hotel. 
> fi if. Comfort and <7 


ewlands, 


+ 


= Cornw: Haw. arden Hotel. Facing 
th and by the sea.'B direct from 

Restricted licence. H. C, iv all 
Telephone Bude 147, 


ie Lake District. Irton Hall Hotel, 

jolmrook, Cunrberland. Moun- 
tains, sea, wo produce; H. & C.; eitiends: 
table tennis, Children welc, Holmrook 42. 


SWITZERLAND. Hotel Pension Lind 
Oberbofen a/Thunersee. Sm. bri. ae 
by Lake. V. mod. prices. Families weic. 
NORNWALL. Bide-a-While Hotel, 
Gaverne, Port Isaac. A first-class hote! 
situated at sea level. Ideal for that early 
ay. | One visit and you will return. 
VON and Cornwall. Ideal for May holi 
days. Guest Houses, Dawlish, Newquay 
Free Brochure 18: Bishop, Fairfield, Dawlish 
Tel. 2151. 
EAL’S Mansard Restaurant for 
coffee, lunch and tea. j00d 
Fully 
Court 


Port 





morning 
ood and 
wines at moderate prices, + ea RY 
Heal & Son, 196 Touwenham Rd.. 
Gren, Rest. White Power, 1 Percy Si., 
W.1. Mus. 2187. _ Open ull 10 p.m 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 





A; CHARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and 
garden; rooms, inc]. breakfast and din 
ner, trom 3gns. Few mins. Marble Arch, nr. 
tube, buses, 80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAI 1930. 
ASHLE -EY Court, 7 Leimster Square, W.2 z 
BAY. 4253. Lux. serv. rooms, 
bed, becekt dinner opuonal, Modera te. 
AYSWATER, W.2. Divan bed- sitting 
rooms; double & single; h. & c., gas 
fires, rings, lounge, service, breakfast, cooking 
facilities : Sin le 34gns.; double 5-6gns. Tel 
BAY swater 2. 





COME. umn. room, 12 mins, tube, Oxfd. 
4 Circus. Suit prof. man/ student, £2 
p.w., use bath, kitchen, phone Box 2408. 


Ee XCeTIo ALLY large picasant 
4 single divs Bedside tel.; gas ring 
station, 10 mins. Waterloo. £2 1 
gas, hot water. 
No service 
a HELO flats, Muswell Hill. 
ip. & furn. Const. h.w. 2 room fist 
3gns. yk 1 room 2ens. TUD. 6384 after © 
E45! Finchley. Large furnished sgic. divan 
+ bed-sitting room and kitchenette to Je: 
All conveniences Professional lady pref 
Phone Tudor 1918 
URNISHED room oy Tet in modn block, 
nr. Baker St. C.1., CHW se of kit., 
tel., linen, etc. Scitmble business 2 wy Box 
2321 or LAN. 0133. 

WO bed-sitting 
routes 73-9 
Phone RIV. 3562 

NE or 2 pedatey. rooms, 
tel.; Clapham South. 
I ARGE well-furn. bed-sitt. 
420 Marble 
Suit mutigiiie, etc. > 
water, bed linen. No service. Box 2496 
AKE District. Large furnished fiat avail 
able July-October. Emerald Bank, New 
lands, nr. Keswi 
BW Forest border. 


2s 


room, 
Neat 
. includes 


rooms, private house omg 
Evening meal posrsib 


oath, are eoiy 


3 Gaivesas 


Four-berth caravan, 
Calor gas. In private wood. Adams, 
Marbat ion Fordingbridge 


ey 4-rm. Ist fi. flat, mod bik Hendon 


ch., c.hw., 
£197, ag 


similar 
Haynes, 21 Arkwright Rd., N.W.3 


YN. couple, lecturer & wife, would like 2 
rooms grtound/first floor, Bloomsbury / 
Regent's Pai / Hampstead _ Box 2363. 
I ADY requires ‘furn./unfurn. room, use k.b 
4 Kensington, Hampstead area Modern 
amenities. Moderate rent. Box 2549. 
RO. couple seek unfurn, accom, 
South suburbs preferably. Box 


(CCOMFORTABL  bed-siting room (Lon 

don) required, with kindly peopic, for 
elderly lady, not invalid. Box 2356. 
ARCHITECTURAL Student qualifying this 
+ year urgently reqs. s.c. flat in London 
Any area but pref. Hampstead, Regents Pk., 
Bloomsbury, Cheisea. Min ns. Essen 
1 room be fairly large Prepire ed help con- 
version, etc., if reqd. Box 2454 


WOMEN grads, fr. N.Z. & U.S.A. sk. fiat 
let or b.s.r. from May 5. Box 2176 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHE London Camera Exchange tay Lid > 

will purchase for cash, exchange, or sel! 
on commission, ali serviceable types of Photo 
gtaphic and Optical Apparatus and — 
sorties in sound condition Good ae 
allowed. Call, write or phone (City 4591), 
Buckiersbury, Queen Victoria St. E oe 
(Minute from Bank and 


London 
2434 


Mansion House.) 
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LL Nations Social Club, Lid., announces 





foreign tours, 

, dramatics, music, 

literary and art groups, rambles, holiday 

tours, etc. Write Office, 5i Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. Hol. 5088), 


TE Continental Club fer conversation and 
tuinon im forcign languages cvery Tues- 
day evemmng from 8 p.m 1S Baker Street, 
W.1. Enquiries, Secretary, CUN. 883° 

NIMALS Have No Nationality is the 
4% motto of the Hawksley Society For The 
Protection of Animals and Birds in Italy, 
Limited. Please help us by sending a dona- 
tion to the Secretary, 179, Gloucester Place, 
London, N.W.1. 


as ye 1. 16 panels. Pure White 
Silk; each panel 36in x 84in. 4 panels, 15s.; 
8 senan 27s. dic Whole Parachute, 52s. 6d. 
a Huge White Rayon panels: each 45Sin x 
yds. 2 panels, 17s. 6d.; 4 panels, 32s. 6d.; 8 
pt nn ¥ 60s. Post Free. Money back guarantee 
Semin Drapery Co. (Dept. 46), 115 Church 
a Londan, N.16. 
HE National Trust needs more members 
te help preserve the beauty of Britain. 
Minimum subscription 10s Free adens sion 
te properties. 42 Queen Anne's Gate, $ s Ww. 1. 
EAL’S remake and re-cover divans, box 
*prings ard mattresses, also convert mat- 
tresses into spring interior types Write for 
folder “ Remaking Bedding,” Heal & 
Lid., 196 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 


A vor furs” got by torture; particularly 
ermine. Write for Fur Crusade leaflets 
from Major Van der Byl, 49 Tregunter Rd., 
London, $.W.10. Funds are needed. 


PaArac SHUTES. (1) Nylon. sees, rat or 
Blue; each panel 36in. x 2 
panels, 20s.; 





4 panels, 37s. 6d.; 
72s. 6d. (2) White Nylon 
* 132in. 2 paneis, 27s. 6d. 
% panels, 100s. Carr. Free. Satisfaction or 

money back. way, Led. (Dept. 122), 
oe Stoke Newington High _St., N.16. 


A STL 109) S.W.1. 


> inion 
each panel 36in. 
; 4 panels, 52s. 6d.; 


oe EYS of jem Street ’ 
Pipe specia sts, ipe repairs (any make 
Meerschaum pipes old or new purchased. » 


STORIES wanted by the Agency Dept ’ 
€.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St. be 
a. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fec), unsuitable werk 
returned with reasons for rejection. We 
also an isteresting booklet giving details ad 
fees of ovr Courses ane Criticisms, and suc- 


. at top, 2 2 paneis i7?s 
panels 60s Y 
lengths natural shade 6yds 
Embroidery, 
cach 28s. 6d. New off white heavy tinen 
lengths, ideal for furnishings, loose covers, etc, 
7&in. >» 27im. approx., 2 lengths for 22s q 
New grey linen boxed mattress cases, size Git. 
Z 2 (box 44 to Sin.), each 
2s Satisfaction or money 
Led. (Dept. 183), 139/143, 
Stoke Newington’ on High St., London; N16 


HAT is . the American policy 

expansion, the Par Bast, 
Bomb? A beoklet, “ Our 
published President Truman's request, 
covering these and other Vitaliy important 
problems, is mow available here. Write or 
telephone for a free Tie ee United States 
nformation Service, 8, S Grosvenor 
Sq., Lendon, W.1. (Gnd. 9000—Ext. 729). 


cambridge Journal—a monthly review 

f Literature, Economics, History, Phil 
ete., edited by Michac) O.i« 

ogan, Guillebaud 
Basil Willey and T ‘D 

Apmnil issue now ready 

net (30s. p.a.). 

I RAMA” Festival of Britain 

number now ready 
Esher, J. B. Priestley. 

pre acc etc. 


London, W.1 


(CCHOIX French Book Club 
* for April now eae 
2 Charloue St., 
a a See and 
Thomson, B. 
Kingsten Chm: 
H4MMERSMITH Bookshop. 
Nr. Lyric" Theatre, W.6 
DeEvTs¢ HE Buecher Gesucht! R 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. W.14, PUL 
Co! LECTORS—fine stock of Beatie h & 
* German books lav n ms 
Libris now at 38a r N x 8. 
MAIL. 303 Books 
DRE-WAR Novels wanted 
trons. Please quote to J. C 
Wine Otic: Court, E C4 
MERICAN magazines: Nat. Geog. 3 Mag., 
Popular Mechanics, Fortune etc. by post. al 
occa Send for details: Thomas & Co. 
(N.S.N.), 111 Buchanan St., 
I EUTSCHE Literatur wanted and sold, 
Ask for list. Continental Book Supply, 
3ia Cholmeley Park, London N.6 MOU. 1482, 


on Soviet 
the Hydrogen 
Foreign Policy,” 


Michael Postan, F 

Wiliams » 

sellers, 3s arbensigas 

* double ” 
Articles by Lord 

Esmé Church, Eric 
Price 2s., from 9 Fitzroy Sq., 


Selected book 
Details from Choix, 


Fear by C. Leslie 
from the 


[In 
RIV. 6807 

& E. 
7924, 


ket cdi 


No 
arke Hall, Led., 


Blackpool 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


JQOYAL Nav Commi i the 
Instructor Branch. “Agoucations are in- 
vited from University graduates and qualified 
teachers under 36 years of age for Commis- 
sions in the Instructor Branch, Royal Navy. 
Requirements are mainly for’ officers with 
qualifications in Mathematics, Scienc 
(Physics, Chemistry Metallurgy), ro 
but a few vacancies exist for 
Officers with degrees in English, History, 
Geography or conomics with a sou 
Mathematics or Science background. Com- 
missions will be granted for periods of 3, 
4 or , and, after 2 years’ service, 
opportunities will be afforded for officers to 
be transferred to the Permanent List. A 
Short Service engagement in the Instructor 
Branch will discharge any candidate's obliga- 
tion under the National vice Acts. 
Entry will be in two grades. Selected can- 
didates with Ist or 2nd Class Honours 
Degrees receive approximately 1.410 in their 
first year’s service, £429 in second year, 
£547 in third and fourth years, £584 in fifth 
vear, Other candidates receive £319 in first 
ac, £392 in second and third years, £429 in 
fourth and fifth years. Previous officer ser- 
vice in the recent war will be recognised for 
adjustment of seniority and rate of pay on 
entry. Accommodation and rations are pro- 
vided or allowances in lieu. Married Officers 
if aged 25 or over normally receive Marriage 
Allowance of £338 per annum if not accom- 
modated in official married quarters, £283 
per annum if they are so dated and 





Engineering, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


NIVERSITY of Birmingham. Depart- 
ment of History. Applications are in- 
vited for the post of Lecturer (Grade III) 
in Modern History. Salary within the range 
£400-£500 p.a. Other things being equal, 
specialist in 17th Century European History 
preferred. Applications should be sent to 
the undersigned, from whom further parti- 
culars may be obtained, not later than May 
7, 1981. C. G. Burton, Secretary, The 
University, Birmingham, 

TNIVERSITY of Birmingham. Department 
of Social Study. Applications are invited 
for the post of Assistant Lecturer in the De- 
artment of Social Study tenable in the 
faculty of Commerce and Social Science. 
Special qualifications in Social Psychology and 
in practical social work 

would be an advantage. The \ 
will be in Grade III (£400-£500). Applica- 
tions, accot‘panied by the names of at least 
three referets, should be sent to the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, by Monday, April 30, 1951. C. G. 
Burton, Sec, The University, _Birmingham, 3. 


NGLO-Iranian Oil Company require one 

mathematician, one mathematical physicist 
per one physicist with mathematical 
ability, with 1st- or 2nd-class honours degrees, 
for posts at a new research and development 
centre on the Nottinghamshire Oilfield. The 
work will involve theoretical investigation of 
the ,movement of fluids in oil reservoirs and 





£146 per annum in either case if under 25. 
An initial Outfit Allowance of £103 is paid, 
together with a free issue of certain articles 
of clothing. A reduced allowance is payable 
to candidates with previous Naval Service 
1s officers. Tax free gratuities of £300, £400 
or £500 are payable at the end of 3, 4 or 
5 years respectively. 3. Instructor Officers 
serve both ashore and afloat and their duties 
include both technical instruction and general 
education. Officers with suitable qualifica- 
tions may also be trained and appointed for 
full- or part-time meteorological and weather 
forecasting duties. 4. Service in the Instruc- 
tor Branch will, if desired, be treated as 
contributory service under the Teachers’ 
(Superannuation) Acts, Superannuation con- 
tributions being deducted from the 
gratuities. 5. Apply to Director (P), 

tion Department, Admiralty, London, 

for fuller details and application forms. 


TEW peead gy College (Univer- 
4% sity of Sydney), New So uth Wales, Aus- 
tralia. Applications are _ invited 
position of Lecturer in Economics. 
mencing salary will be within the 
£A630 to £AI,000 per annum according to 
qualification, with annual increments of £AS0. 
‘There is also a cost of living adjustment, at 
£A70 for males, £ASS for females. 
is subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act. Further particu- 
lars and information as to the method of 
application may obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. The closing date for agg receipt of 
applications is April 30, I 1951 


UNIVE RSITY College of North Stafford- 
shire. Appointment of Lecturers in the 
Department of Education, Applications are 
invited for the following three posts of Lec 
turer in the Department of Education: (1 
To be responsible for the Methods of Teach- 
ing History, the History of Education and 
some work in Comparative Education. (2) To 
be responsible for the Methods of Teaching 
Biology and for work in Health Education 
GG) Te be responsible for the ethods of 
Teaching English and for some work in Edu- 
cational eae al The salary range is £550 
£1.100 with children’s allowances of 
child and the usual S privi 
It is expected that the successful 
will be placed on the scale at 
Applicants who have already 
previous advertisement for Assistant 
Lecturers im these three posts need not re 
apply Further  particul and application 
forms may be obtained mm the Registrar, 
University College of North Staffordshire, 
Ke Stoke to whom applications 
returned not later than May § 
1 applicants will be required to take 
up their duties on October I 1 
TNIVERSITY of Tasmania. Applications 
invited for appointment as Lecturer 
The salary grades are Grade II 
£A675 and Grade £ A675 
for men (annual 
£A610 and 


increments - A2S 
£A610--£A7 for 
women (annual increments £A22 "10s 
Appointment will be offered at a 

within either grade according to 
*“perience and qualifications of the person to 
whom an offer is made. A living allowance 
at present £AL72 tor men and £A129 for 
women) is added to the salary. Further par 
tculars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the 

tary ciation of Universities of the British 
Commor rwealth, S$ Gordon Square 

w 1 ¢ closing date for the 

neil ations ts July 15, 1951 


Ber ARDING Out Officer with Social Science 
or equivalent qualification: able to drive; 


receipt cf 


ung ste 
Applicants 
3 stating 

i 


i ‘one experience, and 
op f testimonials to Secy Roubdlies 
Hosoital, 40 Brunswick Sq... W.C.1 





connected with recovery of oil. 
Methods and will be di ped for 
pg tears recording at surface of a wide range 
of physical observations on oi gas-bear- 
ing formations penetrated in deep wells. The 
observations include resistivity of formations, 
radioactivity, temperature, ressure, fluid 
velocity, well diameter, etc. The equipment 
will also be used for actuating sample devices 
and special bottem hole instruments. The 
mathematician will be conneraee with 
reservoir future production performance and 
the OES ee c with the allied sur- 
vey research an sree gg work. The 
physicist will be 
of records and laboratory papecaseene, both 
electrical ond physical, bearing on interpreta- 
tion. Men with some years’ practical experi- 
ence of electronics preferred for the two latter 
posts. Applican aged from 27-35 years 
should be prepared to go abroad for periods 
extending to six months. Write, giving full 
details and quoting Department = to 
Box 6172, at 191 Gresham House, E. 








B2<. invites ; applications —< British 
Nationals for post of Vietnamese 
Programme Organiser in the Far Eastern 
Service, External Services. Duties involve 
supervision of a programme section broad- 
casting in Vi and of 
staff duties, together with planning and pro- 
duction of . This entails the 
preparation in English of news bulletins, 
commentaries and talks for translation into 
Vietnamese. A wide cultural and academic 
background and knowledge of Vietnamese are 
essential. Desirable pnecngan include 
some news sense and/or news experience and 
some knowledge of and taint in South East 
Asia, the Far East in general, and Vietnam 
in ee Starting salary £835 per 
annum (may be higher if qualifications and 
experience are exceptional) rising by annual 
increments on a five years’ progression to a 
maximum of £1,080 per annum. tailed 
applications to Appointments Officer, B.B.C., 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marked 
fietnamese Program ni 





ime . 
For acknow oe RRS 
stamped addressed envelope. 


Stm.,”" within 7 days. 
please enclose 
MM Orphan Homes of Scotland. The 
cutive Committee invite  applica- 
for the post of General Superintendent 
of y he Orphan Homes, Bridge of Weir. T' 
duties will comprise responsibility for the 
general administration of the Homes. Appli- 
cants should have had 1 ye of a similar 
kind of work and must be in full sympathy 
with the work of the Homes. Applications, 
stating age, qualifications, experience, together 
with names of at least three referees or en- 
closing copies of recent testimonials, should 
be sent to: Chairman, The Orphan Homes of 
Scotland, Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire. 


>XPERIENCED case worker with univer- 
sity qualifications required to establish 
and direct mew case work agency under Hull 
Council of Social Service. The underlying 
purpose of the agency is to further funda- 
mental! thinking both on case work and train- 
ing of students. Salary £550-£50-£650 ee. 
sionable). Flat may be available. Further 
ticulars from the Chairman, Hull Councii a 
Social Service, cee Hull of Social Studies, 


University Colle eC 

St EFFIELD ‘Council of Social Service _re- 
\? quire qualified Senior Family Case 
Worker. Social Science Diploma and experi- 
ence essent. Ability to train students. Sal. 
from £400 to £500 p.a. Apply to The General 
Secretary, 15S Norfolk St., Sheffield, 1. 


[8 TERE STING and progressive careers at 
executive level offered to educated women, 
between the ages of 25 and 35 years, in Per- 
sonnel Management. Good salary paid whilst 
acquiring experience of methods and organisa- 
tion, with excellent prospects on appointment. 
Comfortable residential club in London during 
training, if required. Suitable candidates must 
be agreeable to appointment in any part of 
Great Britain. Write with full particulars of 
present post, education, experience and in- 
terests, to om No. LP.955, 10 Hertford St., 
London, W.1 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


NJORTH- Western _ Poly technic, 
Wales ‘ 


Prince of 
London, 
G. Docherty, D.Sc., 
. st. x Applications 
are invited for the post of Tutor (woman) to 
take charge of a course of training for House 
Mothers in residential nurseries and family 
group Homes, including children of under five 
years of age. The course is to be held at the 
North-Western Polytechnic and will be run in 
conjunction with ome Office Central 
Training Council for Child Care. Applicants 
must have g qualifications and experience 
in the care and education of children, with 
special knowledge of children under five years 
of age. Preference will be given to those who 
have had experience in adult education. The 
post will be that of a Grade B Assistant; salary 
scale £405 x £20 to a maximum of £580, plus 
London allowance, and allowance} = degree, 
‘raining, and for approved experence. The 
successful candidate will be expected to take 
up her cuties not later than September 1, 
1951. Form of application and further parti- 
culars of the post may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Clerk to the Governors at the 
above address, and should be returned to him 
within two grt of the appearance of this 
advertisement. Stamped, addressed en- 
velope should at enclosed. 


NUMBER of temporary Instructors are 
‘wanted at once to teach English to 
Foreign Nationals, who have volunteered 
for industrial work in Great Britain, at a 
Residential Centre, near Rotherham, Yorks 
Salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, up to £375 per annum, plus free board 
and lodging. Instructors will be initiated into 
the teaching method to be used at the Centre 
before _being given charge | of a class. Energy, 

and are essential 
qualifications. Previous teaching experience 
is desirable. Those whose mother-tongue is 
English will be preferred. Write, stating full 
name, age, details of previous experience (with 
dates), quoting this paper, to Box No. 2850 
Original testimonials should not be forwarded. 
Closing date May 15, 1951 


RCHFONT Manor Residential College for 

Adult Education: Appointment of 
Warden. Applications for this post are in- 
vited by the Wiltshire County Council. Salary 
£1,000, subject to review. Free living accom. 
Particulars from Director of Education, 
County Hall, Trowbridge. 


N: Middlesex Hospital, Edmonton 
-’ An experienced woman, of good educa- 
tion and organising ability, to receive the out- 
patients and take charge of registration and 
appointments. Aged 26 or over. Previous 
hospital experience an advantage. but not 
essential in a person of ability and oe right 
peepmnaiicy. Salary (Clerical Gra N.H.S. 
£346 £12 to £382 p.a. Application, stating 
age, education, experience, with copies of re- 
cent testimonials, to Secretary Hospital, 
within one week of this Saperseennniah 


Cov NTY Council of Essex. Assistant House 
4 Mothers required for work in small Homes 
for boys and girls of mixed ges Candidat+s 
should have training or some experience of 
work with children, and should be able to join 
in their activities and interests. Practical 
ability in household duties is also required 
It is not at present possible to consider for 
these posts candidates who wish to have their 
own children with them. Minimum salary 
£247 per annum less valuation of full residen- 
tial emoluments. Enquiries to Children’s 
Officer, County Hall, Chelmsford. 


Cry of Birmingham Children’s Commit- 
4 tee. Milton strange Reception Centre, 
Moseley, i of 


Deputy Warden. ‘Applications | are invited for 
the above resident post from women with 
good previous experience of working with, 
and assessing the needs and abilities of, de- 
prived children. The possession of a recog- 
nised qualification in Child Care would be an 
additional recommendation. Salary, £280 by 
£15 to £325, plus emoluments valued at £180 
annually. Further particulars and application 
forms (to be returned on or before April 28, 
1951) can be obtained from the undersigned 
at 102 Edmund St., pang agp 3. Please 
quote advert. No, 15550. E. Holmes, 
Children’s Officer. 

HE Y.M.C.A. is a world-wide movement. 

It may offer you the opportunity you seek 
for a life of service. Applications invited 
from men between 21 and 30 to train as Secre- 
taries. First essentials: A sense of Christian 
vocation; a good education; leadership Rees 
in religious, social, educational, and physic 
activities with youth; good health. Write, 
iving full particulars of experience and quali- 
sen Bat to S.4, eng yy Secretary, Nauonal 
Council of Y.M.C 12 Great Russell St., 
London, W.C.1 
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uired to fill vacancy in the 

Statistics partment of ogressive 
Company. Essential qualifications are: apti- 
tude for figure work; keen student of econo- 
mics; ability to work on own initiative. Write 
stating salary required. Box 2728. 


HEATRE Artiste ~ requires permanent 
qualified personal secretary, mid-June. 
Work from own home, provide own type- 
writer. Pref. willing commence 3/4 time 
with view to full-time later. Please give 
qualifications, exp., salary reqd. Box 2701 
DVERTISING agent wanted by Jewish 
monthly. Good prospects, Box 2646. 
Country Club in Sussex requires edu- 
4 cated adaptable woman to help =o: 
Cheerful friendly atmosphere. Box 2' 


ERSON re 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 
L “ABOUR M_P. journalist requires secretary. 
4 Must be hard-working, “+ ee ain and 
able to use initiative. Box 2 


COPYWRITER “wanted for oy De- 
partment of large manufacturing and com- 
mercial organisation in N. Middlesex. Age 
up to 25. Interest and scope is ae 
for person of imagination and energ 
pointment can kept open — ond. yo pet 
for suitable applicant. Experience is not 
essential, but give particulars 7 pened and 
any previous employment to Box 2738. 


XPERIENCED ‘Secretary (female) wan 
early May for Editorial Department of 
the Geographical Magazine. hand 
and typing, accuracy, intelligence and ability 
to handle administrative detat! essential; know- 
ledge of a foreign language useful. No Satur- 
day work, good holidays. Apply by letter to 
Executive Editor, Geographical Magazine, 91 
St. Martin’s Lane, W Wer 


"THREE Adult Shorthand- -Typists, “either 
ex, for Educational and Political Depart- 
ment of Large Trade Union. Varied and 
interesting work in pleasant friendly atmos- 
phere. Commencing salary £6 12s. 6d. per 
week, rising to £7 12s. 6d. per week. Hours 
9.30 a.m, two 5.15 p.m., alternate Saturdays 
9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. Superannuation pro- 
vision. Write giving age and particulars of 
experience to Box 2715 
SECRETARY capcabaaeaneieds expd., effi- 
cient, keen, for publisher. Box 2944. 


7OUNG shorthand-typist for | general office 

duties, interesting work internat. affairs. 
according age/exp. Box 2947. 

COOK a and assistant required immediately. 


4 Vegetarian School with 60 children. Aga 
cooker. x 
“APPOINTMENTS | WANTED 

OM N graduates and educated girls will 

shortly comehaen their training and be- 
come available for employment as secretaries 
and shorthand-typists. Good knowledge of 
commercial and professional procedure, secre 
taria cuties, etc. Salaries £5 per week up- 
wards. In‘erest*d employers, please write or 
pane —— Secretarial College, ee Fitz- 

St., Lo . W EUSton 5811 

goon i D woman 

sec., §. 


a resident W. 
rer ig gerade languages, music. Box 1217. 


work at home. Exp. 
B®: AINWORK wanted by yng. woman, com 
prehensive exp. ears ecitiog, publish 
ing, vide interests. Box 
EX: As. Concert en ‘ten, Phil. Orch. 
(28), free through non-renewal of L.C.C 
grant, sks. post where extensive mus 
travel knowledge, ete MY ay a or 
fluent French wd, be useful. Box 


MAN 28, Hons. English, i wide 
readi ng & interests, qualified teacher, 
seeks —— 


non-school work London 
Box 234 
B A. ——, 39, seeks interesting 
work. Extremely varied experience Europe, 
Africa Willing do anything: organising 
executive; secretarial, domestic; suggestions 
welcomed. ox 2364 
ADY, admin. exp., organising ability, 
languages, sks. position where — 
and initiative appreciated. Box 2 
V OMAN | gtrad., 22, ak Spanish, 
shand. /typing, sks. intg. post. Lit. work 
pref., but suggestions welcomed. Box 2374 
DUCATED lady seeks position in school 
or home where daughter 5}, and son 4} 
welcome ed Cross Certificates, needle- 
woman, artist, country-lover, eereeee, driver. 
Suggestions invited. Box 2 
XPERIENCED young ee 
interesting job mornings. x 2 
RADUATE, Mee os adaptable, 
requires post. x 247 
ECRETARY, ao a politi- 
cal, commercial; musical and artistic in 
terests, requires work. Box 2691. 
G'ine po woman, 
temp post. 


wanted 


~ 


Country, > 


“requires 
685 


urgently 


Eng., 
Box 


fluent 
Anything consid. 
_FELLOWSHIP 
IVERSITY of 


wishes 
2841. 


U Melbour Australia. 
lications are invited for the Sir Thomas 
Lyle Fellowship in Physics tenable for two 
years with puenitle extension. Salary £A850 
per annum. Preference will be given to appli- 
cants with experience in nuclear physics or 
cosmic rays. Further particulars and informa- 
= as to the method of application may be 
tained from the Secretary, Association -y 
aeouhios of the British Commonwealth, 
Gordon Square, London, W h 
ing date for receipt of applics. i 


: PROPERTIES FOR SALE _ 


FONG Ditton, yp PUTTER» in unspoilt residen- 
area, aterloo, freehold 
residence, bed., 3 recep., central 
Garage & coach house meeeatiy 

redecorated. Garden 1} acres. Box 2439. 
‘OR Sale: Nursery Holding, $ acres, 
Leicester, some glass. 
Bargain for quick sale, all 

£2,100. Box 2412. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. 6d. 
r . Box No. Is. extra. 

Prepayment essential. Insertion de- 
layed a few weeks. State latest date acceptable. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 


near 
Excellent position 
in, and freehold, 
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___TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS - contd, 


LECTURE COURSES, etc.—cont, from p, 464 


YULTURAL Holidays in the Tyrol, June, 
Cc Senber. Combine a de- 


July, re 
rolean in the Octz. Tal 
ses in German 
Literature; Austrian History, 
Folk-lore, fi: under Faculty 
3 of ene nnsbruck. Inclu- 
e (14 days, oo 21 days, 25gns.) 
hotels, meals, g lec- 
tures. Write for leaflet “ Tost Summer 
Courses.” hag nn Travel a Lrd., 90 
Shafte: Avenue, 





MARLBOROUGH Gate Secret eet ~ Goliege 
for Educated Men and Women. Dir 
tor, R, %s a OBE., M.A., M.Sc., 
LL.D. prehensive training for h- 
oe pa appointments. 
siness course for those seckin, 
tive les ayrmnaggeee in business. rospectus or 
on ae to Secretary, 61/62 
Bayswater Rd. PADdington 3320. 
UTTON Shorthand School. Day {tut or 
23, a )&e classes rt April 
eaiean, siness Bon Bly 92, 
Ge. Russell St., wei 


HORTHAND — Intensive “crse.—corres, / 
Cotcheste tuition. Martin, B.Sc. (Econ.), 49 
ester Rd., Leyton. LEY. 5125. se 

UCH-ty . Learn in 12 "private 
lessons. Cheinee iss Sutton. FLA. 1493. 
OYANUS School of Russian, “a2 Doughty 
Be W.C.1 (nr. Russell Square). Summer 
fan begins 30. Classes for Beginners 
and Students of all grades. Individual tuition, 
All partics. from Sec. Tel. HOL. 6770. 


Gaze, Concert Pianist from Paris, 
ey Pianists any stage or age. In- 
spiring new way to Te ag virtuosity. Inter- 
pretation Bach, — livid. or classes 
of 2-3. 17 Howitt d., N.W.3. PRI. 2979. 
wee Millinery, private lessons. 
a — :~ interested to learn sala 
roughly a: Rihomanioareaadie ly for 
details CUN. 5452 
ESS-MAKING. oman tr by 
ex ~ Cutter Corre: 
Course. Private | lessons. “Box 96 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 








FABIAN Su: Summer School: July 25-August 8. 


Centre Culture! de Royaumont, Asnieres- 
sur-Oise, France. * Inte 
Director: —- Albu, M.-P. 


ing Secretary, 
Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth St, S.W.1. 


Fein IVAL of Britain Arrangements: Com- 
as a visit to Festival of Britain exhibi- 
a centres with a stay at one of my 

‘ial Festival of Britain House Parties near 
‘ord, Windsor and London, also S 


Moderate charges. Henry Crowhures, 3 
‘el Bank, St ast ussex, 


service 
Articies/ ehort stories, oun 


fied 
Aunts OER ‘High Holbora, W. 
5831. es Chambers, 87 High St. 





MILDRED Furt—T 

} u pe 

“supervision, by careful and f nutes typists. 
Duplicating 24 


hecking service for theses. 
ne ay 267 ‘Goldburst Terrace, London, 
N.W.6. Mai. 747 





ANK poesia Service : S. 
we Novels, eae y 7 days. 








a = Fisher —, 
All office staff— ec and Sy * Typini ne. 





xy for ~ August (or coche ‘then fi for 


country pth in a 
Kilquhanity 


*AMILY © ‘oe = = a 
: London 


"EI 
Hampstead, sleep i, suhatie for children, 
or 


fIXED couple. coal landlord ee ‘colour 
} prejudice. Write Box 243 


TRUGGLING yng. writer =, ~ married) 
sks. part-time work, Box 2 


ENERGE TIC " @gandmother 


UNGALOW®, Bantry Bay, | 
tage, S. caravan home counties, June/ 


6 berths, gd ne 6, good cruising boat; £ 
per week; a.” Eoin req 
experienced. Sol 


Coens 
re by artist- "craftsman. 





burgh). 7 . 8. 
po evapo from abroad, enjoy an open-air 
y with bathing, tennis, riding, brush 
up your foreign languages, visit Festival 
centres and places of historic cong: ath 
Festival of Britain River Cruise, 
Full details from: Erna Low, 9 Reece M Mews, 
London, S.W.7. KEN. 0911. 
TOKE House Crafts Centre, Nr. Bletchley. 
3 Summer Schools in Pottery, Weaving 
& other Crafts. July 22-Aug. 4; Aug. 5-18; 
-Sept 1. 





: 10-day educational visits for teen- 
Leaving July 25 and Aug. 27. 
throughout and fully inclusive. 
haem. in eer ge Hy school nr. Bois de Vin- 
rs. Robertson, 61 Fellows 
PRI. 1370. 
SAILING School & camping “hol. | during 
i in Devon. Canoes, dinghies, 4- & - 
Four Winds, “Highfield, Letchworth. Letchworth. 
————FYPING 1 AND TRANSLATIONS 
ND St. Bureau offers an efficient and 
inexpensive typing and duplicating ser- 
vice, any type work undertaken Tem- 
porary or permanent staff supplied at short 
notice. MAY. 3692. 

YPING a ee disabled young 
Toa ee rts, Ry Quick, efh- 
cient a hE Brinley Evans, “ Oak- 
dene,” Portheld, Haverfordwest. 

TNS. MSS 4 penenel,. Miss Aldri 
Bloomsbury St., W.C act 3. 

AleY & coca Bureau, 157 

3 aaee Victoria ae (ABB. rrrid 

irst-c 38 typi tiplica tin; = 

colours) hime B, theses, 1 4 








IST-Clase dupli ting /eypewriting. ‘Mt abs 
Eyles, jornse Leadon, N 
ARC. tres) MOU. 1% 01. 
COMRETENT Typewritine Service. Lit. 
Commercial documents, etc. Im- 
peccable work. Moderate fees. _ MAI. 2659. 


EuSAse TH'S Typing and Duplicating Ser- 
Lm Post Orders a speciality. Efficient 





and sive. Latest electric du Boateee: 
Windrift, Seaficld Road, Rustingto » Sussex. 


EVERY “description of typing: M Ss , letters, 
circulars, envelopes; accurate work. Doris 
Puffett, 13 Wellington St., Castle, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


‘HE “Hampstead Secretarial Bureau. 
Efficient work by intelligent typists. Care- 
ful checking, speedy service. 24 hours for 
duplication.” “Transins. Mod. shes. 1 North- 
cote Hse., 122 Heath St., N.W.3. HAM. 3527. 


ari Ss = ay let 1 month month com- com- 
ng jon 
com 3 minimum 7 Domestic help. 


ENTON: art Geer | spacious = for 3 
to let 3 — from mid- ae 


ORKING — expd., | 
in small nursery, nr. Leicester. Specialis- 
ing in = salads, tomatoes, etc. Box 2411. 
OMAN graduate wishes. English conver- 
actice, either exchange German 
77 ie -time lady's companion 


SE TARTASEOUS “French from 
minutes’ daily pla’ mg bi weer 
xaenen bo, Dow 





7NG. man motoring Italy fortnight 
mencing Aug. at wants ea 


tour, French Riviera, August, pa & others 
interested in rye ane party for tour. 


ATOR A or — Teal. | 
ies, Engl. 
from santas 29 gns. u Pasion Se. 


panion, hike S. ‘enee. Box 2311. 


RESS Cutting Service. Personal references 
or any hey reqd. Universal Press Cut- 





‘JOY a = ie evening scaraine Gs to — 
Also day cla 

Professional standards. Box 2536. ¢ 

Ss seating 30-7 ‘0 available for meet- 


uecn Mary Hall (seatin, “a 8), 


the gay and stiraulatin 


Frotiday on the Norfolk Broads, Whi 
Dorset, by the sea, or Beate: Flower Fihay 





PERSONAL —centinued 


ba & HN Vickers, A.LB.P., specialises in 1 Por- 
traits | Men and ind Women who require 





or use, as well as 

the private sitter who does _. usually face “> 

camera wit 

= ag 29B Belgrave "Rd. London, S Wl. 
I $ 


PRIVATE treatment in iliness. Membe 
dependents) of the B.U. PA. 
can — rivate arrangements for Specialist 
treatment, Nursing Home, etc., and the Asso- 
—- refunds all or part of cost. Write for 
descriptive brochure to Ref. 37/14, The 
British United Provident ——— 61 Bar- 
tholomew Close, London, E.C 
C® LDREN’S Summer mas ia Devon. 
4 At Odham Hill School ~ Children’s 
Farm. Riding, in- and outdoor games, ample 
food. Mein child-care, backed by 16 
years’ experience. Children from —_ an | 








join school during term 
Falkner, B.A., South Mohon, Devon. 


SWITZERLAND. P.G.’s taken by is 
couple in large, ne situated let in 
sunny Alpine valley above Montreux. Won- 
derful view, every comfort. Good motoring 
istrict, walks & flowers, tennis, swimming, 
riding, fishing. For illus. brochures please enc. 
Internat. Stamp Coupon. C.B. Wilmot-Alli- 
stone, Chalet Bon Accueil, Chéteau-d’Oex, 


SRAEL: Students wanting to travel to 
RE - the summer should apply in 
EEO. 8 Milk Street, E.C.2. 


av OHS: special help by experience i 
writer for new authors. Raymond Bux- 
ton, 41 New St., Ross-on-Wye. 


OUNG Parisienne teaches F French. ~ Re- 
sults guaranteed. Box 2 


JTALIAN, French tuition, conversatica. 
Roberti. Tel. GLAdstone 2692. 


‘HEAP Holidays in Paris. Bed, breakfast 
from 8s. (3rd class), 14s. (2nd class) and 

25s, (ist class). Luxury hotels not quot 

soneaeey e in Paris. Guides from 10s. 
ow. Count de Santi, 63 Rue 

Marcadet, Paris 18, France. 

OYS and girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
apse Herts. Elizabeth Strachan, 
Ware 52 








FORE T School Camps for boys and ¢ 
a 63-18, July 3 at to August 30, fr 
Staff expe: rienced in ping and trekking. A 
holiday and an caeeians Apply: R. 
Cobb, 19 L9 High st. T iy ‘Trumpington, "Cambridge 
OOD sp speech, Stage trng., deportment. 
exams. Consult an actor, Adrian Harley, 
late Prince of Wales, Lyric Hammersmith, 
Theatres, author of “ How to Speak” ei 
man), 28 Tavistock Court, W.C.1. BUS. 
PRESENT-Day | strain. Particulars a 
ing Training in Relaxation combined with 
rest in beautiful and ceful surroundings 
within cas’ fi 





4 rr on, can r 
Sec., Langley Rise, Kings Langley. Tel. 2519. 


SYCHOLOGIST., _ Phyllis ooo 89 
* Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 


R overworked puaoen people — relaxing 
and stimulating effects of nerve manipula- 
tion are invaluable. A therapy of proved value, 
recommended by med. pract e§ Stephen, | 
Bentinck St., London, 1. Te . Wel. 9600. 


Carer holiday. Join my small party visit- 
ing also Paris, Rome, Naples, Amaifi, 
Sorrento, Pom; 17 days incl. 49gns. Full 
details: Mr, John Lemming, Allways Travel, 
17 Sicilian Ave., W.C.1. Cha 6436/7. 





V INE is so easy to enjoy. See if you have 
@ natural palate. eae the Wine Tast- 
ing Competition. First prize, a week among 
the vines. No charge whatever Apply: 
Friends of Wine, 1 Vintners’ Place, Place, E.C.4 
HILIP HUMPHREYS, Psychc ,. Paychologian, & 69 
rince’s Gate, South Kensington, S. , 
Kensington 8042. 


FOOT Sufferers Hand-made _lightmetal 
supports to Vag cast. Visit your home, 
"Phone MAI. 7910. Mr. Wahie 


"TRAINED "SS. offers hospitality and care 
for convalescence and to the aged. Lovely 
house. HAM. 2282. 


ONDON Panel of Personal Consultants. 
Please write for brochure to the Hon. 
Secretary, 10 York Gate, N.W 





Pst. te Onn Koliersrém, I 10 
rk Gate, London, N.W.1. 


“Heath, The Continental 

in available. Regain your 
zest for life at one of the wonderful resorts 
included in our lists. Fully inclusive holi- 
days at moderate costs. Dept pa 
Holidays, Lid _ 78 New Oxfora ‘st., ‘wc - 


HORT Story Writing Send 2}d. ~ 

* Stories that Sell To o- day’ ’ (a special bul- 
letin) and prospectus of world-famous course, 
Regent Institute (B/191), Palace Gate, W.8. 


OBERT George Miles, Psychologie 7 
Belsize Park Gdns., N.W.3 PRI.6982. 


OFFICERS and Executives coon Co., Lid. 
Chandos St., Cavendish Sq., W. 
LAN. $714. Personal loans from £30 


HALL fe +“ eee “Leics. rt Dyce, Socials, 
, 1? Irving t. WHI. 367 


T INU a Continental “Holidays in lovely, 

little-known places. Low inclusive prices. 
Write for brochure or phone. "Fairways & 
Swinford (Travel), Ltd , Dept. F., Parliament 
Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., London, 
$.W.1. Tel. Abbey 2214/5. 
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3 PERSONAL—continued 

A LIST of unusual traycl opportunities 

under various non-profit Organisations 

may be obtained from E.T.A., care of L5S.S., 

59, Gloucester Place, W. ome a N. 

Also Iealian Art Tour. Naples 

s \ aenereneth Spain, Alpine 
Flora. All 15 day 

st a House my Centre, Nr. Bletchley 

Weaving, 4-wks. complete 

course, hare ys May 19. Short Course Apr. 

23-May 7. 1 to 4 bays ==4 Pouery, Softstone & 

Wood Foulpeing further Weaving 
Courses June 4 0. 


CANAL Cruising ¢ Co., Stone, Si Staffs, have 
good cruisers for 2- 6 cople. Wide croice 
of routes in lovely scenery. 


I —— German, French, by professional 
acher. Oral and post. Ness, 8 Flat, 102 
Great Titchfield St., W.1. 
‘THE Three Best Coach Tours! Al! Spain, 
21 days, 7Sgns. A conducted tour by 
luxury motor couch, first-class hotels, ail meals, 
sight-seeing, shows, bull fights, etc., in- 
cluded Or—Spain and Portugal 20-day tour 
Sgns., or Italy 18 days 7Sgns. Vacancies 
May to September. Also many inexpensive 
rail tours in Europe. Write for free bro- 
chures: Bridge Tours eye 59 Crawford 
St., London, W.1. Tel.: eeeennees 4434 
(Nr Edgware Road and lakers s 


VER heard of Mallnitz? er had we till 
last autumn, It's a magnificently situated 
mountain village in Carinthia. We are not 
ing parties there this summer, but we can 
make ar for in a very 
pleasant hotel. It costs only £28 10s. for a 
16-day holiday. If you are interested in out- 
of-the-way places like this, please send for 
our Individual Holiday booklet. Ramblers’ 
Association Services, 48 (V) Park Rd., N.W.1 


PARIS[ with a difference. x . Specially, iglapaed, 








small grow in company with cultured 
Parisians. | in a comfortable hotel, 
you can, if you wish, see Paris as an unusually 
Eros visitor under the is of Pomfrey 

Carney hay as Bury Place, London, 





ot = = value that you can 
have this summer: return air Lon 


| don-Calvi (direct) and fen ht at delightful 


Anglo-F: ys - Cam; ‘of 
magnificent bay of f Calvi for £35 10s. 
tinuous sunshine, good food 

Horizon Holidays, Ltd., 

don, E.C.4. Telephone : City 7163 


MERICA—Transportation only, = £50 
return. Sailings §.S. Charlton Star 
chartered by The: Open Road, Inc, Rotter- 
dam, Southampton ontreal, from May to 
Oct. Write International Travel & Study 
Commn., 2 Lituegate, Oxford, for details. 
YORSICA. An enchanting fortnight under 
canvas amongst the pines by the Mediter- 
cotene. Perfect ie and wonderful scenery. 
etc. Good food. 





woming, games 
By air Tees Lond: ud 2 nights in 
Paris, £38. Also individual holidays arranged. 
Pomfrey & Partners, Lid. (Corsica Tourist 
Office), 22 _Bury Place, W.C.1. HOL. 4846, 


CONTINENTAL bi holiday, not organised 

for the masses, but individually for you! 
10 days in Prance—-£15 16s.; Italy--£23 105.5 
Spain—£21 10s. More expensive holidays also 
arranged in any country. Business & Holiday 
Travel, Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2. WHitehall 4114/5, 


EE-line to Austria, A few vatencies for 
men in our Salzkamm a party — 
11-26. £28, part Le oes yee is 10s. Dr, 
Beer, Norwood liege, S. B.27. 


RANCE and eg . Congenial inter- 
families exchanges organised by social 
worker. Children and young people, stays of 
at least 3 wks. Excell. opportunity for com- 
bining holiday with practisi language. Mrs, 
Robertson, 61 Fellows Rd., N.W.3. PRI. 1370. 


P*. Have you heard that Harold Ingham 
will again be using the Cabane Militaire 
at Bretaye for student rties this summer? 
Only 23 gns. inct. for | 17 days Switzerland ! 


P- .P.S. He can also arcange imexpensive sum- 
mer schools in France, Italy and Austria. 
Write to 15 St. John’s Rd., Harrow, or ‘phone 
Harrow 1040. 





YING Alfred School (F. 1898). Prog Co- 

Educ “san? School, ages 3 to 18 cog - 

nised by. Min. of Educ. 6-acre on at 
Manor Wood, North End Rd 


THE Froebel School, Datchet, Bucks., school 
of 40 children run by fully qualified staff 
and active Parents Group. Vacancies now 
pe Ah for children 4-7 years, owing to ex- 
tension of day classes. eg? oe vacancies, 
Apply Miss Underwood, S Dasehes 89. 


Ss? CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth 
Co-education to 18 years in an open 
atmosphere of ordered freedom oe 
for vacancies from 1951 considere Ly 
Harris, M.A., LL..B.; Mrs. Lyn J. Harris, MA. 


ST: Mary’s Town and Country School, Day 
School: 38, 40, Eton Ave., Hampstead, 
Boarding School; Stanford Park, or. Rugby. 
age modern ceproo. Boys J hg 5- 

mming, Riding. H. & EB. P. D. 


Wrchwoop Girls’ School, Salen - to 

niversity age; small classes; exceptional 
cultural and musical opportunities, self-govern- 
ing community. 4 Miss Mi . Lee, . 
M.A, Miss E. M. S grass, M.A. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS : 
GHAKESPEARE Memorial Theatre, Strat- 
furd-upon-Avon, 92nd Season. Evenings, 

0. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 

Kable. 2s. 6d.- 12s, 6d. 
ARTS “Fem. 3334). Last 2 days, 5 & 8, 
A Fay Compton, “ Intimate Relations.” 
Thurs. nxt., 7 w Fest. Mems. 5s. yrly. 


UNty. EUS. 

Here Goes.” Weds. to 
Mems. 2s. 6d. . Adults only. 
As ae 17 a St. 

Sq:, ‘WHI. 3678 re 
Office,” a pn by Rabindranath Tagore. Nine 
performances only, frort May 8. Adm, 3s. 6d, 
and 5s. Advance bovkings only. Limited 
scats, make reservations now. 

igo Hall, Cheyne 

Shakespeare Stage : 
May 14-19, 8 p.m. Bo: 
Charlotte St W.1. 


All seats 


5391 Last few  perfs. 


Suns., 7.30. 


_L cicester 
Post 


Walk 


LAN. 0037. Ss. & 1 


SHAKESPEARE Birthday. ‘A we inter’s 

Tale,” George Inn Yard, High St., South- 
wark ‘Lond Bridge), Apr. 21 & 28 at 3 and 
7.18, Apr. 23 (Birthday Perf.), 7.15, ‘Morley 
Coil. Actors. Adm. tree, seats 2s. 6d. 


EVERYMAN. Ham 1525. Until April 22: 
Raimu in “ The Well-Digger’s Daughter ” 
From April 23: Post-war German comedy 
“ Ballad of Berlin * (U) 


ONDON Film Club. International Film 

Festival, Royal Empire Society Theatre. 
‘Tuesdays. April 24, ‘* Matyi the Goose Boy ” 
(Hungary), Short films from Scandinavia. 
May 1, “The Last Stage” (Poland), Short 
films from Poland, France, Canada, Malaya. 
Members only. Enquiries: Secretary, 20/21 
Tooks Court, Cursitor St., E.C.4. € "HA. 3709 


ig B'S Palace Adv. 3331. Sun., April 
2, 7.30. “ Pamique ” (A) (French). 


NEW E — Film Club presents a Special Sun. 

Film Show. “The Blum Affair 
pent German democratic film, directed by 
Erich Engel); ** School in Cologne” (Czech 
anti-Nazi puppet film). Also Charlie c haplin 
comedy. Sun., April 29 at 7 p.m an- 
cras Town Hall. ems., 25., guests 2s. 6d. 
Details tickets and membership from A. 
Miller, 40a, Hermon Hill, E.11. 


AERICAN Academy oe od Fa » m, 
$0 Carnaby St. neta 
Circus 7 ube). Admission 2s. 


RITISH- are FP ship. League, 20 
Pont St., S.W Tu., Apr. 24, 7.45 sharp 
Film Show. 3 C sachoulsveh puppet films and 
‘Flags of many Nations,” also “ The Fight 
for Life.” All welc.-adm. free. 
™ J[POMENEO ° * (Mozart). Production _by 
City Opera Club at Toynbee Hall, E.C.1. 
May 3-5. To reserve seats “phone RIv. 


OFREE Musicale, “to-day (Sat.) 6.30-9.15. 
? R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk St., Haymarket. 
Buffet 7.30 between concerts. Sturdy String 
Boasts, Alexander Young, tenor; Maurice 

ardy and Geoffrey Corbett, cello and piano, 
April Cantelo, soprano, Colin Davis, clarinet, 
Laurence West, piano. 4s. at door. Director 
of Concerts: Nicholas Choveaux 


B.A. Galleries, Suffolk St., Haymarket. 
Next week's concerts: Thurs. at 8 
_ sph String Quartet, Sophie Wyss, soprano 
Ist perf. Spalding Quartet). Sat., 6.30-9.15 
5 Musicale (buffet 7.30 between 
Alexandra Orchestra (Cond. 

, Ruth Fermoy, piano (Bach F minor 
Concerto); Isabel Sage, soprano (Finzi'’s Dies 
Natalis), Roger Lord, oboe (Handel Con- 
certo). 5Ss., 3s. (Sat. 4s.) at door, Chappell’s, 
agents. Director of Concerts: N. Choveaux 


Sosa Place Sunday Concerts. April 22 
30. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., Hol- 
Kantrovitch String Quartet. Jack Bry- 
bert, Death and the Maiden; Bliss 
> . St. Qts. Mozart Clarinet Quintet. 
Admission 1s. 
ONDON Contemporary Music Centre, 
4 R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk St., Pall Mail, 
S.W.1. Tues. next, at 7.30. Bartok: Sonata 
No. 1 for violin and piano; *Iain Hamilton: 
nree ~=Nocturnes for clarinet and nr 
?dwin Evans Memorial Prize 1951); *Schon- 
ome Fantasia for violin and piano (1949); 
Humphrey Searle: Quartet for clarinet, bas- 
soon, violin and viola; *Denis Ap!vor: Con- 
eertante for clarinet, pianos and percussion. 
ublic performance in London.) Tibor 
Jarga, Kyla Greenbaum, Frederick Thurston, 
Iain Hamilton, Frederick Riddle hn Alex- 
andra, James and Thomas Blades. Tkts., 5s. 
at R.B.A. Galleries and Chappell’s. 


N ARGARET Maneila. Song Recital with 

4 Ernest Lush and —— Hartmann (piano- 

Wigmore Hall, Fri., April 27, at 7.30. 

Schubert, Schumann, Brahms 

c Seger gone ed ” by “eg Hart 

mann (ist perf. in England). 9s., +s 

nt Hall ~~ Ibbs & Tillett, Ltd., 124 Wig 
more St., 


Soutien er Brahms 2nd Piano Con- 
“certo with Sir Malcolm Sargent and the 
" Symphony Orchestra. Overture, 
ie and Benedict (Beriioz), Concerto for 
Orchestra (Bartok). Royal Albert Hall, 

April 25, at 8. Tickets: 10s., 7s. 6d., 
Ss., 3s. 6d., 2s., at Hail (Ken. 8212 
usual Agents 
H4tF Century Sports & 

vite you to Special Dance at London 
Studios, 11 Gt. Newport St., W.C.2. Locarno 
Dance Ensemble, Cabaret by “The Star- 
timers,” Thurs., April 26, 7.30 p.m. Members 
2s. 6d.; visitors 3s. 6d. 


torte). 


Social Group in- 


Entered as second-class Mail Matter 
Paris Garden 


trance 2s. 


ENTERTAINMENTS —continued 


fk LE aes, a8 Gt. Marlboro’ St., 
pril 21, a p.m. Ireland piano Gear 
po - violin Alon wooed & choral items. 
Ww. Singers & Artists. Adm 
. WORKERS’ Wimbledon,” at Wohitsun. 
Apply - details of Tennis C eat 
ships of B.W.S.A., 2 Soho Sq:, London, W.1 
Closing date, Tuesday, May 1. 


AUSTRIAN Evening, May 2: Are you in- 
terested in Austrian Holidays? You are 
invited to a show of recent films taken in 
Austria, followed by a Travel Forum on 
5 pa Holidays,” also Austrian songs and 
Accordion Music. Tickets including Conti- 
nental Buffet 5s. 6d. from: Erna Low, 9 
Reece Mews, London, S.W.7. KEN 0911. 

RITISH-Polish Friendship Society (L AN. 

6593). Dancing to a first-class band, 9 
April 21, from _7.30-11 p.m. at 81 Portland 

oe Dancing on both floors. En- 
members, 3s. guests. 


ROGRESSIVE Business Men's Forum 

Buffet & Ball, Criterion Restaurant, Lower 
Regent St., S.W.1. Sat., May 5, 7-midnight. 
Dress optional. ‘Tickets 25s. each incl., from 
WELbeck 0136 (9.30-5) 

LL welcome to Dance given by Highgate 

Ward, Hornsey Labour Party, in honour 
of Highgate (Yorks) miners, at St. Joseph's 
Hall, Highgate Hill, April 27, 7.30. Tickets 
2s at door. Lictased Bar. 
N AY aay Bn cai St. Pancras Town Hall. 
4 May ets 4s. (organisations 3s. 6d.) 
W.M.A. PAD. 8670 
SINGAWAY. 

Peace Songs, 
3 p.m., Sun., 


Folksongs, Union Songs, 
Ballads, the Ramblers lead 
April 22, 20 Pont St., S.W 


_ EXHIBITIONS © 


XANYMED, A full range of Ganymed 

Se TR on show at 11 Great Turn- 
stile, W.C.1 (N.E. Corner Lincoin’s Inn 
Fields). 9.0- 40 and Sat. mornings 


ESTIVAL of Britain. By arrangement with 

the Arts Council. Women’s International 

Art Club. Paintings and Sculpture. Special 

Section from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 

R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk St., S.W.1. Until 
April 28, 10-5, ex. Sun. Adm. Is. 


CONTE MPORARY Art Society. Evening 
4 Party at Tate Gallery, April 30, 8 p.m.-11, 
Pre-view to Exhibition of Henry Moore 
Sculptures and Drawings. Tickets 12s. 6d., 
including refreshments. Applic. by members 
only to A.S., Tate Gallery, S.W.1 


RIGHTON: The Royal Pavilion with 
emny poeienee, Open daily including 
Sundays, 
NON TEMPORARY Art Society. Anyone 
wishing to join should apply to C.A.S., 
Tate Gallery, S.W.1. Annual subs. from Ign. 


roa Gallery, 303 Westbourne Grove, 
W.11. Paintings and Drawings by Con- 
temporary Artists. Till April 28. 10-5 except 
Sundays 


IMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St., W.1. 

Recent Oils by William Gear, 

ARIS-Loadres. Pictures recently pu rch 

in France: Courbet, Corot, Degas, 
sg Monet, Pissarro, Bonnard, &c. 9. 
Sat. 9.30-1. Tooth’s, 31 Bruton St., W.1. 


peta Gallery, 32A St. George St, 
Hanover Sq., W.1 Recent Paintings by 
Jean Héhon. Sculpture by Wotruba. Until 
May 5. 
ENNIS James. Watercolours & Drawings 
April 25 to May 19. Paul ee 7 ee 
Gallery, 190 Kensington Church St., W.8 
oa ae by Elsie Tomlinson shown in 
atz and Peter Claas Galleries, 11 
Old Bond: St., Wl 10-S Monday-Friday 
Pp® TER Casteels—animais, birds and flowers; 
drawings and water colours. Arcade Gal- 
lery, 28 Old Bond St., April 10-May 1 
OQUAULT. Miserere FPngravings at The 
Zwemmer Gallery, 26 Litchfield St., 
Open 10-6, Sats. 10-1, until May 19. 
MABSLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond _St., 
i Wil enoir, in aid of “ Save the Chil- 
dren Fund & Youth Aliyah.” 10-5, Sat. 10-12. 
Admission 2s. 6d 


EICE STER Galleries, 1 cics 
* London ” Algernon 

(2) “ Mexico "’—sculpture & di 
Fie sm AR.A.; G Muriel ‘Pemtoenn on— 
Exbn. 10-5.30 Last 3 de ys 

C.A. Gallery, 17-18 

Graham Sutherland: 
tion 1928-1951. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS _ 


U™! IVERSITY of London. 
4 The Relation Between 
Law and Commercial Practice’ will be de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Devlin at 5 p.m. on 
May 1 at the London School of Economics 
aad ee Science, Houghton St., Aldwych, 
WwW Admission free, without ticket 
U SIVERSI TY of London: A lecture on 
Early English Autobiography” will be 
given by Professor W. R. Matthews (Cali- 
fornia) at 5.30 p.m. on April 30 at University 
of London: Senate House (entrance from 
Malet St. or Russell Sq., W.C.1). Admission 
free, without ticket 
Nyt John Stewart-Wallace, C.B., will speak 
The Unity of World’s Faith,” pril 
27, at 17 Great Cumberland Place, Marble 
Arch, 8.15 p.m. All welcome 


Dover St., W.1. 
Retrospective Selec- 


A lecture on 
Commercial 


at the New York, N.Y 
Street 


» Post Office, 


Stamfo London, 8.E.1; Pablished 


The New 


|@ LECTURES AND MEETINCS—continued 


Education Society. A Lecture will 
at 7 p.m. on Thursday, 
in the mer pa ee 
oyal Institution, 21 Albemarle 
St., caaen W.1, by Protessor E. “Tipson, 
M. Author of “* The History of the Enghs 
Woollen and Worsted Industries,” on the 
Wool Trade in History.” For details of mem- 
bership apply to Director of Education, Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, Doriand House, 
18-20 Regent St., London, S.W.1. 1 
Aue MacArthur? Peace With China 
+4 Rally: Kingsway Hall, Tues., April 24, 
J Tom Driberg, M.P., F. Ehwyn Jones, 
Mp Lady Selwyn-Clarke, A. J. P. Taylor; 
Kingsiey Martin in chair. Adm. free. 


CENTRAL London Fabian Soc., in  co- 
operation with the Fab. Int. Bur., Wed., 
N.T.U. Club, 12 Gt. 
“ Belgian a & 
Rassart 


April 25, 7. at m.. at 
Newport’ St., 

the Rearmament Race”; Sena 

(Socialist Mbr. of the Belgian Senate . Is. 6d. 


‘STITUTE of Sag compre | Arts, 7-18 

Dover St., W. 1. Gro. 6186 Agel 23, 
Film Programme ‘ * Film | and Reality. 24: 
Lecture, Prof. Ghyka, ‘Technique of Dy- 
namic Symmetry 26: “ Public View,” dis- 
cussion on Graham Sutherland exhibn. Chair: 
a James. 27: aa Composers, Alan 
Bus 28: At Hom 


7 Nations Soci Club. Rt. Hon. A. 
Creech-Jones (former Colonial Secretary 
“Colonies in the } 
Apl. 26, 8 p.m. 
Bryanston St., Marble Arch, W.1 (back Cum- 
beriand Hotel). Non-members 2s. 6d. at door. 


gpg ageing Business Men’s Forum: 
Peace with China,” Lord Chorley and 
other ese speakers, Thurs., April 26, 
at » p.m. Heal’s Restaurant, 196 Totten- 
Sante. Rd., W.1. Visitors 3s. 6d. Hon. Sec., 
WELbeck 0136. 
UDGETS, National and Local. 
Burton, M.P., Dr. Bernard 
L.C.C., Hettie Barber. 
Sub. Inst., 
23, 8. 


Elaine 


oma, 

Hampstead Gdn. 

Central Sq. N.W.11. Mon., Apr. 

Adm. free. Colln. S. Hendon 
McKay, MP., “ European 
” Unity.’ Meeting arranged b av 

Personalist pre... at ye Hall, 

on Friday, April 27, at 7.30 p.m 


Wa£ tks and Talks in Epping Forest. 
gramme of ramble - lectures from Miss 
Percival, hon. sec., Forest Group of the 
Ethical Union, 145 Holly Lodge Mans., N.6. 
HESTORIC AL Assocn. Fri. Apr. 27, 8 p.m. 

Dulwich ont i¢ (Cinema), Lawrence 
Tanner, M.V.O. .A., F.S.A., on “ The 
Treasures of Cosmntaans Abbey ” (postponed 
from Feb.). Mems. free, others 1s. 6d. at door. 
Ke Group Mea ge Society: Lag ay 

Gr ing rms, 


on 


Pro- 


. ir. Cole " Subject: 
‘The Work of “the Press Council.” 


=y HY Re-arm Germany?” Public meet- 

ing at ae Public Hall, Tues., April 

24, 8 p.m. eakers: Ritchie Calder, Hein- 
rich Pied," -ady Parmoor (Chairman). 


UNCH Hour Talks, Caxton Hail, S.W. 
Tuesdays 1 p.m., April 24: St. Francis of 
Assisi; May 1, Self Discovery 


Ty Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
W.1. April 28, at 6 p.m. Monsieur 

Jean Driant: “ Chansons frangaises.” 

SOCIETY for Se: 


Education and Guidance. 
Discussion on 


ould I rather be a Man 
or a Woman? Wed., April 25, Conway 
Hall, 7 p.m. Admission free. 

ROUTH Place me Society, Conway Hall, 
“ q., W.C.1. Sunday Mornings 
K. Ratcliffe, “ The 
Questions after lecture. 


Red Lion S$ 
at 11 o'clock. April 22, 
Day of wt 
Admission fre 
RAMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre: Swami 
Ghanananda at Kingsway Hall, every 
Thursday April 26: “Study of 
Consciousness. All welcome 
M L. BURNET: “ The Equalitarian a 
4 ment.’ At the Ethical Church, x to: 
verness Place, Queensway, W.2. 
April 22, at 11 a.m 
HEOSOPHY, Public Lecture, Sundays, 
7 p.m. United Lodge of Theosophists, 17 
Gt. Cumberland Place, Marble Arch. All 
welcome, Apr. 22: The Lure of the Psychic. 
UDDHIST Society, 106 Gt —_ St. 
Public Lecture Apl. 25, 6.3 “Is 
there an easy path? * Mr. J. Austin. 


7.30 p.m., 


Badaes. 


} 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING | 


U NIVERSITY of London: A course of two 

lectures will be delivered by Dona Virginia 
Rau (Lisbon) at 5.3¢ 24 and 26 
at King’s College, Strand, W.C. April 24: 
The English Marriage of Catherine of Bra- 
ganca argain and an amazing para- 
dox; April 26: The Portuguese port-wine 
trade with England during the 18th century 
Admission free, without ticket 


UX .N. Helps Half the Ww. orld. United Nations 
ssocn. Conference on Technical Assis- 
anak Spkrs.: K. N. Kaul, India House, Dr. 
Rita Hinden, Martin Flett, Leader of U.K. 
Deleg. to Colombo Conference, Feb. 1951, 
David Blelloch, Tech. Asst ae Bolivia 
& El Salvador. April 27, 6 April 28 
11-6. Detls. UNA, 25 harks St, Wl 


ame, 
Weekly 


Printed in Great Britain for the 
at 10 Great Turnstile, High 


Proprietors 4 oo 
Hoiborn, Londo: 


Statesman and Nation, April 21, 1951 


LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued 


NIVERSITY of London: A course of 
pees on “C hinese Thought 
Dynasty” will be given 

Professor P. Demiéville (Paris) at 5.30 
on rii 27, 30 and May 1, at the oot 
of Oriental = African Studies, University of 
London, W.C Axim. free, without ticket. 


EEK-E =) “School: “Eastern Europe and 
Peace May 19-20, near Guildford. 
Sessions led by the Rev. Stanicy Evans, Julius 
Jacobs, Andrew Rothstein, Gordon Schaffer, 
on the new Trade Unions, Germany, Foreign 
Policies of People’s Democracies and their 
Relations with the U.S. ——, East 
* inc 
st New Central 
E —— Observer, 40 ™” Russel, St. Wc 
SCIENCE & Society.” Whits sun Week-end 
J School at Lodge tin, Aa 5 on oy 
11-14, org. by Central London Fabian 
Ss ae include Dr, Burhop, Univ. Col. aaas 
. R. Macrae, Lecturer in Comeleny, L.S.E., 
Mr. Leo Bacharach, F.R.IC., Dr rey 


Bourne & Prof. Kathleen Lonsdale, F.R 
eK: Miss H. Kendrew, 19 Colebrook Ra. 


BRAzIERS ‘Park School of Integrative | Social 
Research, Ipsden, a Residential 
Week-end Courses, April 27-29: “ Social In- 
tegration: as in the Pedividual ‘mind, so in 
society at large,” J. N. Glaister; “* The effect 
of family structure on the individual’s social 
relationships,” F. Gollop. 

Another experimental paintin 
literature study group on “* 

of romantic love,” led by R. 
Details: Secretary. 


WILLIAM ‘Temple College, Hawarden, nr. 
Chester. Summer Holiday Conference 
Aug. 4-11, 1951. “ The Christian Faith and 
the Social Worker.” There will be speakers 
and discussions on Social Case work and 
Group work, time for reading and for expedi- 
tions into the surrounding country. Cost 6gns. 


CONOMICS. 

planned to 
economic science. 
April 30. Fee 1 guinea. 
for further information, 
Science, 11 Suffolk Street, 
Trafalgar 6415. 


NORTH Regional evecening ‘for the Blind. 
opening ¢ ourse 1951-52. A nine months’ 
Training ourse a ye ig 
Teachers of the Blind will be held 
chester commencing on October 1, 51. 
will prepare candidates for the 1952 examina- 
tion for the Home Teaching Certificate of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind. This Cer- 
tificate is the requisite qualification for the 
post of Home Teacher of the Blind, salary 
scale being £390 £15 to £435 p.a. Candi- 
dates must be between 21 and 41 years of age 
on June 30, 1952. The Course gives in 
struction in Braille, Moon, handicrafts, pro 
fessional knowledge (legislation and services 
for the blind), practical es in the field, 
etc. Tuition fee 60 guineas ull details on 
application to the Sacvetaey, North Regional 
Association for the Blind, 17 Blenheim Ter 
race, Leeds, 


UNIV: ERSITY of. Li ondon Institutes of 
cation and Child Health. An advanced 
Course for full-time students occupying one 
University year and commencing October next 
is open to qualified teachers, nurses, social 
workers and graduates who have had not less 
than five years’ experience of the care of chil- 
dren and wish to equip themselves for senior 
posts in the field of Child Care. Financial 
assistance is available in certain cases for can 
didates. approved by the Home Office. Further 
particulars may be obtained from Dr. A. H 
Bowley, Child Study Caer, — 's Garden, 
41 Brur Brunswick Square, Wc. 


University Collgee of Swansea. Dip 

loma Social ience. The Collese 
offers, in October, 1951, a full-time course 
extending over two Sessions leading to the 
Diploma in Social ice. For graduates the 
length of the course may be reduced to one 
Session. Full details and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Registrar, Univer- 
sity College, Singleton Park, Swansea. 


Awe and Secretarial Train- 

wice on careers. Individual 

care. by posts found for all qualified stu- 

Courses for Political, Hospital, Hote! 

and Library work; Journalism, Aavesteiee, 
Languages and a Shorthands and i 


Special a for gradu- 
ates Scholarships  euaieaie. Recidean and 
day students accepted. Social amenities. A, 
ply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), 3 
Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright R 
N.W. 3. Ham. 5986. 


Centre for Foreign Languag wages. ” Day and 

ag | classes in French, German, 
Speniah Italian for beginners of tg grades 
English For Foreign Visitors. Less. in 
ali languages. Enrolment daily. "Beeimactos 
free. Language Tuition Centre. 10 Portman 
Street, Marble Arch,W.1. MAY. 4640, 3805. 


ANOVER School of Higher Education and 
Modern Languages. All langvages. Eng- 

lish for Foreigners. Day and evening classes 
Private tuition. Preparation for exams. Ex 
change visits. Accom., etc., arranged. ‘ost 
School Citizenship Course for Girls (starts 
Sept.). 1 Hanover Sq., W.1. GRO. 7347. 


week-end, & 
he conception 
G. Faithfull 


Twelve-lecture course 
explain basic principles of 


$.W.1. Telephone 








(Lecture Courses, etc —cont. on p. 463) 
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